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The ballad entitled ‘Hyannis Sands,’ which we publish 
on the fourth page by consent of the author, is one of the 
number written in competition for Tar CoMMONWEALTH 
prize. Its subject is a local tradition associated with the 
visit of the Florentine navigator, Glovanni Verrazano, to 
this coast in 1524. 

The second paper of the series by Mr. Edward E. 
Hale, Jr., on American student-life in German universities 
appears inthis number. There isa photographic clear- 
ness in Mr. Hale's description of this life which gives a 
peculiar value to his narrative. The university at which 
Mr. Hale passed the greater part of his time in Germany 
was that of Halle, not Heidelberg as was erroneously 
stated the other day. 





The United States Geographical Survey found a flery 
and able champion in Senator Dawes when an attack 
was made upon the appropriation for that great work in 
the Senate last week. It is not to be supposed that in 
this age of enlightenment the public will ‘take stock’ in 
ignorant denunciation of a scientific enterprise of such 
great national importance. But Senator Dawes showed 
that not only has our store of knowledge been increased 
by the work of this Survey, but that vast material ad- 
vantages have been gained through what it has done. 
The Geological Survey, in fact, is one of the several 
bureaus of the government—not too many in number— 
whose work has a world-wide recognition as well as a 
home yalue. The Senator who made the attack upon 
the appropriation was Stewart of Nevada, one of the 
millionaires from the ‘mining camp’ states and the 
author of the notorious silver coinage bill. It is a curi- 
ous fact that this ignorant Senator made his millions 
largely out of the Comstock mines, in whose develop- 
ment the Geological Survey did such important work. 





The fire which broke out in St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
on Friday, of last week, and raged uncontrolled for two 
days, wrought havoc which can hardly be understood by 
people living in communities such as ours. We can un- 
derstand what a loss of $15,000,000 of property would 
mean here, with the temporary extinction of industry 
and the suffering of homeless families. But here, each 
city, each community, is partof a great whole; the suf- 
ferer can draw aid for immediate relief from sources 
close at hand; the energy and capital of near neighbors 
flow in to rebuild and re-establish what may be lost. 
But the city of St. Johns is in itself the colony of New- 
foundland. It contains one-fifth of the entire population 
of that island, and the great bulk of its wealth and its 
material resources iscentered there. Itis separated 
from the rest of the world and is to a great degree isola- 
ted and independent. Such a calamity as this, coming 
upon such a community, is ablow whose weight must be 
terrible and whose effects must be lasting. To supply 
the immediate needs of the people of St. Johns, relief 
movements have been set on foot in the British Provinces 
andin the United States. It is the least that can be 
done. 





Two remarkable natural phenomena, of destructive 
character, have occupied the attention of the world 
during the past week. Oneisthe outbreak of Mt. Etna 
in full volcanic eruption; the other is a landslide caus- 
ing great loss of life and property inthe Vale of Cha- 
mounix. Exact details of the latter occurrence have not 
been received. So far as can be gathered from the cable 
reports, hotvever, it appears that a portion of one of the 
glaciers of the Mont Blanc system became detached, or 
that an extraordinary forward movement took place, 
thereby damming streams whose accumulating waters at 
last burst the barrier and hurled into the valley an enor- 
mous mass of ice and rocks. The catastrophe occurred 
in the night, causing terrible destruction. The per- 
formance of Mt. Etna is highly spectacular and alarming 
to the residents of the country roundabout, but no loss 
of life is reported and the damage as yet seems to be 
confined to the devastation of agricultural workjby the flow 
oflava from the new fissures opened near the summit. 











The greatest eruption in the history of Etna took place 
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in 1669, when the City of Nicolosi was converted into a 
heap of ruins by it. A fissure of six feet opened in the 
side ofthe mountain, but its depth couldnot be fathomed. 
A new crater Opened later and vomited forth a torrent 
of lava two miles long. Early in January, 1693, the 
great crater opened anda violent earthquake succeeded. 
Catania was shaken to the ground, burying 18,000 of its 
inhabitants. Fifty towns and cities in Sicily were des- 
troyed, and the total loss of life was nearly 100,000. 





There will be general satisfaction with the choice 
which Goy. Russell has made for members of the new 
Metropolitan Park Commission. Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams has shown a deep and practical interest in the 
matter of public parks, and his name alone would give 
confidence in the work of the Commission. The same 
may be said of Mr. Philip A. Chase, chairman of the 
Lynn Park Commission, to whose efforts that city owes 
the possession of the wonderful pleasure-ground, the 
Lynn Woods; while Mr. William B. de las Casas brings 
a refined taste and cultivated ideas to the work. This 
Commission is to report a plan for providing open spaces 
for public resort in the metropolitan district—that is, 
about Boston. It is a work which will be blessed by 
future generations. 





To the shame of the people of Port Jervis, N. Y., no 
punishment has been imposed upon the men who lynched 
the negro, Robert Lewis, a few weeks ago. Had this 
happened in the South, or in the far West, no one would 
be surprised. Indeed, it would probably have been made 
the text of self-complacent comparisons of the difference 
in the civilization of the sections of this country. Butif 
human passions are seen to be much the same everywhere, 
it is not unlikely that there may yet be found a difference 
in the manner of enforcing the law on the civil side. 
The heirs of the lynched negro have brought suit against 
the state, alleging criminal negligence on the part of the 
officers and claiming $10,000 damages. There is a good 
chance that they willj win their suit; for they have as a 
basis the report of the grand jury of Orange county 
charging the village officials with neglect of duty in fail- 
ing to prevent the lynching. Itis to be hoped that Lewis’s 
heirs will recover. It may be worth $10,000 to the com 
munity to be rid of Lewis, but the people of Port Jervis 
are not likely to indulge in the luxury of lynching very 
often at such a price. 





Referring again to the topic of summer schools, it is 
gratifying to note the great success of the School of 
Ethics at Plymouth in this its second year. The attend- 
ance is nearly double that of last year, students coming not 
only from Massachusetts, but from Canada, Alabama, 
Oregon, Kansas, Indiana, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, New Hampshire, Maine, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. Among them are clergymen, teachers 
and special students from several universities. The 
school is established in the old High School building, 
where three lectures are delivered daily. The morning 
hours are devoted to this purpose, leaving the afternoons 
free for recreation or for the use of the reference library, 
loaned from various universities. Another notably 
successful enterprise among the summer schools is the 
Natural History Camp for boys on the wooded shores of 
Lake Quinsigamond, near Worcester. The Camp was 
opened last week and will be continued through August. 





Five million dollars is asked from Congress as an 
appropriation for the World’s Fair. It is to be hoped 
that no false ideas of economy will prevent this grant of 
money. It may be returned from the receipts of the 
Exposition, or itmay not; the main point is that it is 
needed to make the great fair what the nation wants it to 
be. But to attach to this appropriation the proviso that 
the World’s Fair shall be closed to the public on Sunday 
will be to detract greatly from its value. The Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia was so closed, andj good people 
all over the country thought it a very proper thing. But 
in fact Sunday was made the visiting day of the friends 
of the Commissioners, who were passed in while the 
public was kept out, and the pretence of Sunday closing 
was a miserable sham. It would be the same at Chicago, 
and doubtless worse. 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 


JuLy 16. ‘Democracy is the triumph of man over his 
accidents.”—Bancroft. 
JULY 17. 


“Tis then the man we honor. 
The doing may be fine: 
We'll not object to having, 
But being is divine.” 
—M. J. Savage. 

Jury 18. ‘The regular course of study has not 
yielded me better facts than some id‘e books under the 
bench of the Latin School.”—Emerson. 

JuLty 19. The captain’s rule:—‘‘The Lord God makes 
the day, but the captain of the sbip makes the hour.” 

JuLy 20. ‘*Practically,” said Dr. Primrose, “I have 
known but two devils. The big one is named Drink, 
and the little one is named Debt.” 

Jury 21. ‘*What is cal‘ed the pursuit of science for 
itself often fades out into a poor sort of experiment as 
to the ability of the pursuers.” 

Ju.y 22. ‘‘Make your call short. Your friend may 
be glad to see you, but he was certainly doing something 
when you came in. You have therefore interrupted him.” 
—Col. Ingham. 





TO EXTEND ART EDUCATION. 

Our Museum of Fine Arts is an institution of which 
Boston is justly proud. The Director and the Curators 
of its various departments are men able and disposed to 
make it a power for good in the community. It is, how- 
ever, not yet serving its full purpose in the education 
of the people, but needs to have its possibilities consid- 
ered and their practical conditions met more fully than 
has hitherto been done. A part of the responsibility for 
the fuller development of its work rests with the Trus- 
tees; a part rests with the public. 

At the present time, much remains to be done if the 
Trustees would make the treasures of our Art Museum 
intelligible to the visitor who lacks special, cultivated 
The arrangement of subjects in 
most of the departments is very carefully and wisely 
planned and the ancient sculpture has been catalogued in 
so clear, concise and attractive style as to afford invalua- 
ble help to the visiting student. In the other depart- 
ments, where no catalogue is available, the average visi- 
tor has no key to the plan of the varivus collections and 
comes away from the Museum with no clear idea of the 
significance of what he has seen—only a multitude of 
confused impressions. 

A prime need of the Museum is, therefore, the prepa- 
ration of more catalogues, to supplement those which 
so admirably interpret the ancient sculptures. 

A few weeks ago the daily papers mentioned another 
phase of Art interpretation which would seem to be 
both desirable and practicable. A party of students and 
teachers was conducted on different days, by the Cura- 
tors of certain departments of the Museum, through 
those departments, the Curator in charge delivering an 
explanatory lecture on the origin and significance of the 
most important features of his department and their re- 
lation to the art of other times and other nations. 
Brief lectures of this character by such excellent author- 
ities as General Loring, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Fenallosa and 
Mr. Morse give any intelligent listener an insight into 
the fundamental ideas and spirit of Art on which individ- 
ual study may be based to solid advantage. It would 
immensely increase the working power of the Art 
Museum as a factor in the education of the community if 
more work ceuld be done in the lines suggested by these 
visits of special parties. 

The organized classes of the Museum School of Fine 
Arts are doing good work, as their annual exhibits 
.plainly show. These classes are, however, only for 
those who possess and cultivate ability in technical exe- 
cution. If some provision could be made whereby stud- 
ents of Art, approaching the subject from the education- 
alor the industrial standpoint, might be as effectually 
aided, the power of the Museum would be again multi- 
plied. 

Detailed plans for such an enlargement of the scope 
of tbe institution would necessitate much thought on the 

part of Trustees, Curators and Instructors; but it would 
seem that plans might be made and carried out, whereby 
those who wish to study, for instauce, the history of 
Art, or Art in connection with general history, or Art in its 
application to particular lines of industry, might be taught 
how to use the collections in the Museum galleries. 
Courses of lectures, or organized classes, or both, might 
doa great amount of good. Many of these lectures and 








classes might be arranged for the evening so as to be 
available to those who are engaged in other work during 
the day. There is little doubt that such classes and 
lecture courses at the Museum would be well attended, 
and that opportunity for more specialized study, such as 
that of ceramics and of textiles, would appeal at once to 
a large number of students and artisans. 

If such additional enterprises are undertaken by the 
| Trustees, money would be needed to carry on the work. A 
clear statement of the work proposed and a definite appeal 
for funds would not fail to receive willing response from 
the public. 
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Louis PRANG. 


THE RIGHT TO HIRE AND TO SER VE. 





Brief comment was made last week upon one of the 
features of the disturbances at the steel works of the 
Carnegie Company at Homestead, Penn.; namely, the 
employment of hired bodies of armed men by a private 
corporation to perform the werk of protection which 
belongs to public authority. The tragic nature of the 
occurrences at Homestead gave to this incident the place 
of greatest prominence and interest at that time; but at 
the bottom of the difficulty there are certain principles 
which must be constantly borne in mind in the broader 
consideration of the matter. 

Fundamentally, then, the question at issue between Mr. 
Carnegie and his thousands of workmen is the same 
which is found in almost every strike or lock-out. It is 
the question of the right, on one side, of an employer of 
labor to hire what workmen he pleasesand to pay them 
any rate of wages which they may agree to accept; and, 
on the other side, of the right of workmen to protect 
themselves against a reduction of wages by preventing 
their employer from hiring others in their places. This 
involves, of course, the question of the right of work- 
men to serve where they please, and whom they please, 
at such rates of wages as shall give them a living. 
Stated thus broadly, there are very few, I think, who 
will deny that an employer of labor has the right 
to hire whom he pleases; that both parties have en- 
tire liberty to contract for such terms of payment as may 
be mutually agreeable ; or that any interference with these 
rights which shall prevent their free exercise is con- 
trary to justice. 

This does not touch the question of the organization 
of labor, as itis called. It is eminently proper and in 
many ways desirable that there should be labor .organiza- 
tions. The unions, the federations, the associations in 
which workingmen have formed themseives have a defi- 
nite and good work to perform. But this work does not 
include that of interference with the rights of employers 
or of other workingmen who happen not to be members 
of such associations. Whenever organized labor steps 
out of its legitimate field of influence and attempts to do 
this—to control the business of other men—it puts itself 
squarely inthe wrong and emphasizes the rights which it 
undertakes to deny. 

Yet this is exactly what has been undertaken by the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers at 
Homestead. The difficulty arose out of a difference as to 
the rates of wages to be paid a few of the higher class 
of skilled workmen in the Carnegie mills. Heretofore 
the wages have been paid these men on a sliding scale 
graduated by the market price of steel billets, with the 
provision that if the price fell below $25 per ton the wage 
rate should not be further reduced. The company 
wished the limit to be fixed at $23 on the new scale, and 
the men held tothe old minimum. There was also a differ- 
ence as to the date when the new scale should go into 
operation, the comp2:ny wishing to change from July 1 to 
January 1; and there was also proposed a reduction of 
the rate of wages paid per ton in those branches of the 
industry in which production had been greatly increased 
by the introduction of improved machinery. 

These proposed changes would affect the earnings of 
ouly three hundred and twenty-five out of the four thous- 
and workmen employed by the Carnegie company ; but the 
Amalgamated Association decided that all must stop work 
unless the scale which protected the wages of this small 
minority was accepted by the company. Mr. Carnegie’s 
managers did not wait fora strike. They paid off their 
entire force of workmen two weeks ago and shut down 
the works. The Amalgamated Association took steps to 
prevent the company from filling their vacant places with 
other workmen. The company has declared that no Union 
workman shall ever be taken into its employ. rs 

If both parties hold to this attitude, there can be only 
one result. Sooner or later, the company will secure 
what it has demanded. Thereis no question as to the 
legal right of Mr. Carnegie to offer such wages as he 
pleases and to hire any men who may be willing to work 
for such wages. There is no question as to the legal 
right of workmen to enter into contract with Mr. Carne- 
gie to do work at any wages which he may offer. These 
are rights which will be sustained by the whole power of 
the government, if necessary. If they were not sustained, 
our social system must go to pieces. 

If, however—and this is the better way—there should 
be mutual agreement and concession, either through arbi- 
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tration or conference, the difficulty may be settled with ; 
Cf 1 rit out 


the distress and the rancor and the possible vin) 
which would follow the obstinate course, a 
Here come in considerations other than those «s 

strictly legal character. Mr. Carnegie undoubted , — 
as a citizen, legal right on his side But he Ps me 
bound by a moral obligation of duty to the publ hey 
return for exceptioral privileges which he has one - 
from the whole people. The industry in which he ‘c 
amassed his great wealth has been fostered and pr iat 
by the American people. He has been shielded fr a ms 
competition of British manufacturers by a Sake ee 
imported articles of the sort which he produces ‘He ; ro 
been relieved of the competition of New England mei 
facturers by a duty upon the materials used, which ne 
practically wiped out the iron industry In this part of he 
country. He holds, in short, the position of one ho -_ 
received from the people a valuable franchise, for which 
the people may properly hold him accountable to make : 


return in public service. 

While, therefore, there can be no hesitation or do 
in protecting Mr. Carnegie in the exercise of his 
rights, it is entirely reasonable for the people to demand 
that he shall not exact these rights to the uttermoc: 
shall be the first to make concession and to take the « 
that is needed for the relief of the situation. 
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A COLUMBUS OF MODERN TIMES 

Cyrus W. Field died at his home at Dobb’s Ferry 
Y., on Tuesday. He succumbed to a long illness 
was aggravated, no doubt, by the domestic loss 
troubles coming upon him of late years. 

It was of this member of a family which has givep 

many distinguished men to America that John Bright said: 
‘He is the Columbus of modern times, who by his cable 
has moored the New World alongside the Old.” Mr 
Evarts said the same thing in a neater way: ‘Columbus 
said: ‘Here is one world—let there be two;’ but ( 
W. Field said: ‘Here are two worlds—let there be 
and both commands were obeyed.” 
The laying of the Atlantic cable between America and 
Europe is, indeed, the one accomplishment in the long 
series filling Mr. Field’s active life by which he is best 
known and by which he will be remembered in history 
He himself recognized it as his great life-work. From 
the laying of the Atlantic cable, he dated all events It 
was to him the culmination, the crown, of his efforts. 
And so, indeed, it well might be, in any life, however full 
of event. It is said that he always wore upon his watcb- 
chain, coupled ina locket, sections of the first two cables 
that were really put down and worked, that of 1858 and 
that of 1866. That laid in 1858 was about half an inch io 
diameter and the covering was very light; the later one 
was an inch in diameter and the covering was very 
thorough. The cables in use to-day are of the same size 
as that put down in 1866, and the material used in their 
construction has been but slightly changed. 

The story of the joining of the two worlds in tele 
graphic communication has been often told, but it will 
never lose its interest and its value as a lesson in fore- 
sight, in daring and in perseverance. If the conception 
was bold, the performance was weary work. Persistence 
as well as enthusiasm was required to realize what Mr. 
Field proposed. And he had both in marvellous degree. 

The idea came to him, it is related, when planning for 
a telegraph line to cross Newfoundland from Cape Ray 
to St. Johns. The purpose of this line was to conne 
with a line of fast steamers from Ireland, by which 
America and Europe would be brought within a week's 
distance of each other as regards news. ‘*Why not carry 
the line across the ocean?” was Mr. Field’s inspiration as 
he traced the course of the proposed telegraph on the 
maps and globes in his study. This was in 1854—the date 
when began the long struggle which was to end in practi- 
cal success twelve years later. 

Mr. Field obtained the necessary authority from the 
Newfoundland government, built the land line across the 
wilds of that island, joined Cape Ray with Cape Breton 
by a submarine cable and interested capital in the en- 
terprise. In 1856, Mr. Fields went to London and or- 
ganized the Atlantic telegraph company to carry the c& 
ble across beneath the ocean, himself subscribing one 
fourth the capital. By his personal efforts he procared 
from our government and that of Great Britain aid |= 
ships to convey the cable, and he accompanied the ‘rst 
two unsuccessful expeditions in 1857 and 1858. A third 
expedition in 1858 resulted in success. ‘‘At that time 
said Mr. Field in reviewing this history, ‘there was Dut 
one cable in the world, and that was resting in only 20” 
fathoms of water between England and Holland. Oar 
cable,which we had to sink in 3000 fathoms, only lasted § 
few weeks.” 

It was over this short-lived cable that President Buchsns” 
and Queen Victoria exchanged messages of congratulé- 
tion: A few others were transmitted. Then the response 
became fainter, the current more feeble, and communict 
tion ceased. But the cable had been laid; it had py 
the possibility had been demonstrated. Here Mr. Fiel 
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might have ceased his endeavor; for obstacles heaped 
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f invention, it was possible to produce a cable of 
ae nol st rength and conducting power. The Great 
- snag ee P in bad been built, had proved a failure 
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: With these appliances, Mr. 
vce. and failed. The cable snapped at a 
af 12 ¥) miles from the Irish coast. He tried 
sod succeeded. The Great Eastern performed 
. “<s to perfection, without @ hitch, landing the 
a :ag6, and from that day to this there has 
nterruption of telegraphic communication be- 
tween America and Europe. 
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eable lost! ithe preceding year. After three weeks of 
; aa toi). duriog which the cable was agaln and again 
i even lifted into sight, it was secured. The 
vreathlessly by Mr. Field and the others, 
be in perfect order. It was spliced, and 
September 7, the second cable was safely 
ht to shore. After thirteen years of struggle, 
watching and toil, Mr. Field had succeeded in his enter- 
ne and England and America were bound together by 
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Were this 
t would be a famous biography. 


e greatest of his accomplishments, it is only an inci- 

»acareer of hard, active labor, in which fortunes 
have been made and lost and enterprises of public mo- 
nent conceived, completed and passed on to other 


Field was a New Englander, Massachusetts- 
born, of an old Massachusetts family. 





THE PRIVACY OF PUBLIC LIFE. 


One does not usually look for lessons in the decorum 


f private life to those who are engaged in the scramble 
and tussle of a political canvass; but within the past 
week ex-President Cleveland has on two occasions taught 
such 8 lesson toa public which sadly needs such teach- 


ing 
One of these occasions was that on which he made 
reply for Mrs. Cleveland to a request for permission to 
use ber name in connection with organizations of women 
whose purpose is to influence votes in the approaching 
election. A well known woman of New York, a leader in 
rganizations of that sex both social, literary and politi- 
cal, asked to be permitted to name the proposed associa- 
tions ‘Frances Cleveland Influence Clubs.’ Mr. Cleve- 
aod’s reply, while made with such delicacy as to convey 
no offence, was to the effect that Mrs. Cleveland and him- 
self could not permit *‘a name held sacred in the family 
circle as that of wife and mother” to be associated with 

4 political movement. 

The other occasion was that on which application 
was made to Mr. Cleveland fora photograph of his in- 
fant daughter for engraving and publication in a 
woman's magazine. Mr. Cleveland answered that no 
photograph of the child had ever been taken; but, with 
characteristic frankness, he added that in any case he 
snould feel unwilling to open the door of his home to such 

adlicity 

Undoubtedly, it is the exceptional eharacter of these 
‘ncidents which gives them their interest. Publicity now- 
4 lays is held to be a legitimate source of advantage, 
whether in business or in politics; and in this publicity is 
‘occaded, not only the person himself who expects to 
profit by it, but his family and his affairs. The invasion 
of the privacy of the citizen is unscrupulous; but it is 
nowadays not as often an invasion by force as it is an 
; The candi- 
“ste seeks notoriety, and he will sacrifice scruples of 
“eticacy, be they ever so sacred, to obtain what he has 

me to deem advantageous to his public career. 

It is possible that this tendency is no more character- 
pe of today than it has been of other days. It is not 
ee _ Intrusion upon the privacy of men and 
ra otk a life appears more flagrant only because 
robe rates wite publication are greater. The illus- 
an om hewspaper is the worst offender in this 
wo . —s is sacred to the swift draughtsman or the 
ager Parser is 4 illustrator. And if these fail of 
sien to we there is always a vivid and active imagi- 
= tad Pp the lack of detail. In away, the public 
line. & ona oar If a man is nominate | for public 
asked to look, a thao he cet ta 
the farnishine of te of his wife and his children, 
eo eae 0 8 library and his dining-room. The 
Ph a are the scenes which the illustrator dis- 

> se greater is their vogue. 


This is not 
Jessie Ben always offensive. The enthusiasm for 


sone» ton Fremont, in the campaign of 1856, seemed 
Te oe of the privacy of the Republican candidate. 
ve wife of Fremont was as much a public charac- 
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ter, and an admirable one, as the gallant general himself. 
The picture of Lincoln, surrounded by his family, his | 
wife and boys, which had a prominent place among the 
campaign material of 1864, jarred upon the sensibilities 


of none. It was typical, true and in no way eense- 
tional. 
There is all the difference in the world, indeed, 


| between publicity in that which may be yielded to the 
| public with decorum, and publicity which has only a 
| commercial value as tending to notoriety. The distinc- 
jtion has been made in the two instances mentioned 
above; and something of gratitude is due to the public 
man who has the courage to draw the line so clearly 
between what belongs to the world and what is sacred to 
home and the sentiment of home life. 
ELIzuR TRYON. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS IN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Il. 


Having once become a member of the University, the 
next important thing to the American student is the 
matter of his lectures. The German, as arule, has a good 
many other objects of interest, at least for the first few 
semesters. But the American turns his attention at once 
to his lectures. Some fellows go to enormous numbers, 
some to yery few, but all go to some—except, of course, 
some students of medicine or advanced men in certain of 
the natural sciences. 

At these lectures the students spend their time in very 
various ways. AlthoughI never saw anyone doing it, 
yet I am sure that some spend a fair bit of their time in 
carving various names, mostly girls’ names, on the desks, 
or else the monogram of their corps or other organiza- 
tion. In this category come, I believe, some Americans, 
for the initials of acertain Greek Letter Fraternity are 
to be seen on half the benches in Géttingen. 

Then some men listen diligently and take no notes; a 
strange practice and as it seems to me a very stupid one, 
for the time must go by very slowly with nothing to 
occupy one. But almost everyone takes notes with more 
or less assiduity. These notes are taken, as a rule, ia 
things called variously pandects or hefts. A heft is prac- 
tically the signature of a book or a thin blank book with 
no cover. On each page a margin is stamped on all four 
sides. Of these things a man carries a lot around with 
him, takes his notes upon them, and at the end of the 
semester has the different lecture courses bound into sep- 
arate books. The object of all this is to avoid carrying 
about half a dozen different note books, and on the whole 
it is-quite convenient. They are carried about ina water- 
proof case like a sermon case, only it has no initials or 
crosses embroidered upon it by female friends. The 
Germans almost invariably carry pens and pocket ink- 
stands. The Americans are rather more likely to use 
fountain pens. One advantage of fountain pens is that 
one doesn’t forget to take them along; whereas I have 
been in a section of four where there was but one ink- 
stand in the whole lot. 

As far as taking votes is concerned, the Americans 
have differing practices. Some take their notes in Eng- 
lish, translating as they go. Very strange English it is, 
too, and the constructions are things of terror. Others 
use a mixed dialect, part German. Others, still, always 
take their notes in German; a plan that has severa! ad- 
vantages, nctably that no one but yourself can read them; 
so that you never have to lend them to be copied or 
studied. But whether he follows in English or German 
or in both, a man’s notes during his first semester (unless 
he’s a very good German scholar to start with) are pretty 
sure to be a perfect sight to behold. Some men spend 
the greater part of the semester in copying out their notes 
and correcting them with grammar and dictionary. They 
learn a good deal of German this way, but it takes up 
almost all their time. 

But such being the lighter side of lecture-going, there are 
other mattersof a less trivial nature that are rather inter- 
esting, and one of them is concerning the place that the 
lecture holds in the German university system. A word 
perhaps ought to be said here for the benefit of those who 
are unacquainted with the general difference between the 
American and the German systems. In a German univer- 
sity, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is given on 
presentation of a thesis and examination in three sub- 
jects, (in Berlin four,) after at least three years study at 
some university. In theory, the stadent may prepare for 
this examination just as he pleases. He has instruction 
of divers kinds effered by the university professors, and 
he may or may not avail himself of it. He may study at 
one university and go for examination to another. The 
university does not concern itself officially with his 
studies, provided he has passed the requisite university 
semesters. Asamatter of fact, however, his course is 
practically more or less circumscribed according to the 
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regularly arranged work, prescribed by the university, as 

to nature or amount, as obtains in almost all American 
universities, and there are no examinations, as a rule, ex- 
cept the final degree examinations. 

} There is a feeling more or less prevalent in America, 








nor is it wholly lacking in university circles, that the 

German university system rests wholly on lectures de- 

livered by professors upon their special lines of research, 

and seminars where every student is expected to devote 

himself sedulously in some particular direction of ad- 

vanced work. The German system is taken to be the 

most advanced specialization, resting chiefly on the 

hearing of lectures and working in seminars." That such 

a conception is quite universal would, of course, be say- 

ing too much, for there are many students in America 

who are well acquainted with the actual state of things, 

But that the feeling exists to a greater or less degree 
can hardly be doubted. And it has given ground to not 

a few vigorous denunciations of recent departures in 

American university education as being founded on so 
called German ideas. It has also probably been at the 

bottom of many of the departures themselves. 

Now, while such a system may have prevailed in 
Germany some years ago, and though it does to some 
extent prevail at the largest universities to-day, it in- 
volves a great misconception of the value of study in 
Germany to suppose that it prevails universally or even 
generally to-day. In a very large university, such a 
system can prevail more or less because of the great 
number of students. But few of the German universi- 
ties are very large. Berlin, Leipzig and Munich are the 
only German universities that have as a rule over fifteen 
hundred students. The others usually have respectively 
less than fifteen hundred, counting students of all four 
faculties. Butas most of the universities have all four 
faculties—Theology, Law, Medicine and Philosophy. 
(Arts as we name it)—the number of students in each 
is much smaller and it is the Jatter faculty alone that is 
to be compared with the American College. In fact, 
with the three exceptions mentioned, no German univer- 
sity had last summer more than 500 students in the 
Philosophical Faculty. Hence is possible the one factor 
that is quite neglected in the ideas mentioned above; 
namely, the possibility of intercourse and understanding 
between Professor and student. And this is quite a 
serious modification. 

Of course, everybody knows that things look one way 
on paper and often another way when it comes to a matter 
of fact; and anyone who has inspected many college cat- 
alogues wil) acknowledge that, although doubtless com- 
piled without intent to deceive, they often fail to convey 
a true notion of affairs at the colleges in question. So 
even though lectures in special subjects and seminars for 
advanced work made up the whole announcement that 
appeared from any particular university, it might still be 
an error to suppose that there was nothing more to be had. 
But as a matter of fact such is not the case in Germany. 
In the first place, the lectures are as a rule not on special 
subjects. Generally the lectures of each professor and 
those of the privat-docents who read on his subject are 
arranged so as to offer a comparatively complete course 
of study in the branch in question in a certain length-of 
time, commonly two or three years. In order to present 
the whole subject, professors not infrequently lecture on 
subjects which they openly acknowledge are not matters 
of special interest to them and in which they do not pre- 
tend to be absolutely at home. But the lectures must be 
given, or else the course of study may lack some impor- 
tant points. Doubtless German professors, like Ameri- 
can, prefer to lecture on those special topics in which 
they are authorities; but, again like American professors, 
they are often compelled to lecture on matters which they 
feel are necessary though to them comparatively uninter- 
esting. 

Nor are the German seminars invariably the arenas 
for the discussion of the most abstruse questions of 
science. Of couse, seminars differ among themselves as 
much as professors do. Butif there are many seminars 
where only the most advanced work is done, so there are 
/also many where the work is by no means so far along; 
and where the seminar is only open to the most advanced 
men, there is almost always a pro-seminar entirely for 
beginners, where the work is no more advanced than in 
the recitation rooms of most American colleges. It 





professors who are to examine him. But there is no such | 


| would not be fair to quote it as a general practice, but 
the practical work of the lectures in the modern languages 
‘sometimes comes into the seminars, from which only 
| those are excused who can show that they do not need it. 

Thus to suppose that the lectures and seminars at a 
German University are always on some special subject of 
| more or less advanced work is hardly correct. It is also 
|to be remarked that lectures and semimars are not the 
|only means of instruction of which a student can avail 
|him, even omitting from consideration the laboratory 
| work in the branches of natural science. There is almost 
invariably to be found a class of courses called Uebungen, 
|or Practice. Now these courses are often neither more 
_nor less than our much decried American recitations. In 
ithe ancient and modern languages they generally are 
| recitations, of a more or less informal sort perhaps, but 
} 





* It is hard to define a seminar, for different seminars are very 
| different even at the same university. In general the seminar is 
an informal course where the relation between professor and stu- 
dent is more direct than is usua! in the lecture-room, where the 
| fashion is for the professor to read his lecture without paying any 
attention to the students or even noticing whether there are any 
_ there or not. 
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old-fashioned American recitations for all that. A man 
prepares a bit of a text and translates it and is asked 
questions about it. In the languages, these nebungen are 
more numerous, perhaps, than in the other branches, but 
they are always to be found even in the largest universi- 
ties; and usually there are many more of them than 
appear in the announcement. A professor may offer a 
course in German with interpretations of a text; not 
infrequently he leaves it to the students’ choice as to 
whether he shall do the interpreting or translating him- 
self, or leave it to others. And not infrequently will a 
professor arrange a private course for two or three men 
who desire to do certain work, or even for a whole section 
who do not appear to have gone over certain ground that 
he wishes to take for granted. 

Although the experience from which the above obser- 
vations are made is majnly in philological study, yet it 
may fairly be held to apply with slight change to most of 
the other branches of the Philosophical faculty; from all 
of which it will be seen that the personal element in 
German education is a very large one and must be reck- 
oned with in any attempt to judge its merits or to adopt 
its methods. It would of course be faulty to say that the 
personal element is strong at the large Universities, for 
itis not: but even the large Universities are largely 
influenced in these methods and traditions by the small 
ones which are so much more numerous. 

It appears to me that the German system would lack 
one of its strongest points if the professors did not 
know their menand the men their professors. And, in- 
deed, such a state of things is really a necessity ina 
system so jargely individualistic as the German, where a 
man is allowed, or generally compelled, to take upon him- 
self the chief responsibility of what he will study and 
how he will study it. To allow the separate students as 
much freedom in study as they havein Germany, and then 
to expect them to conform to any hard and fast set of 
rules in examinations, would be unreasonable. There- 
fore the professors and students must know each other 
well enough to allow a certain free and easy play without 
friction. 

For—t 0 pass to another point—if Iam notin error in 
judging from my own experience and that of those I am 
well acquainted with, it may be said that in Germany 
while a man is allowed great freedom he must also com- 
ply with very many conditions which are thought neces- 
sary to secure agood acquaintance with his subject, and 
that while he is brought to rely largely on himself he has 
always at hand someone who will not only give him 
necessary advice but also insist on requisite work and 
give substantial help at considerable sacrifice of time. 

This personal influence on students, which is, to say 
the least, very common in Germany, would, it seems to 
me, be the most valuable thing that we in America would 
borrow from their system. It will not perhaps be with- 
out value to note a few of the waysin which this infiu- 
ence is obtained and used, the benefit that the student 
obtains and the difficulty it costs the professors. I re- 
gret that I cannot draw these examples from a wide 
range of study or from experience with more men. But 
I hope to rest upon my own observation, which is of 
course limited. What are here set down as general 
statements must be understood, therefore, with the above 
necessary qualifications. I do not mean them to be uni- 
versal, but I believe that they are quite general. 

In general, is it the custom in Germany to give up one 
hour of every day as a sprech-stunde, or hour in which 
any student may come on any business that happens to 
come up. For the professor, this is generally time lost, 
for the hour is usually wholly taken up. Some men 
allow the students to come to them at any time in the 
morning or the afternoon, and when they de come will 
spend as much tims with them asis necessary. Whena 
student is at work on a dissertation, almost all profes- 
sors expect to give up a good deal of time to examining, 
correcting and advising, before the work is handed in to 
the dean. (Indeed, some men go too far in this direction 
and practically wish to write the dissertation them- 
selves). And even when the student is working, not on 
a dissertation but on something for the seminar or even 
something that is for no special university occasion, he 
will usually find the professor in whose department the 
matter lies very ready to giye up a number of hours to 
help him. 

In choosing subjects for lectures, as bas been said, 
the professors generally aim to give certain necessary 
courses. Butif two or three men want something in 
particular, there is usually very little difficulty in getting 
what they desire, and that given usually privatissime, as 
the term is, in an informal way, where they can be sure 
hat they get what they are after. But I have also known a 
two hours’ course offered gratis to a whole class when it 
appeared that they needed instruction in a certain direc- 
tion at once; nordo I imagine for a moment that the 
case was isolated. 

To tell the truth, as far as I have observed, a Ger- 
man professor takes a personal interest, greater or less 
according to the professor, in each man who is going to 
take an examination in his chief subject under him. 
When men are together in classes, as with us, where each 
professor’s responsibility ends when he has overseen a 
portion of the student’s work, where each student has a 
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half a dozen teachers, one as important as the other, the | it needs only to be cited; if it has been admitted, — 
same personal interest cannot well exist. But when a | verdict renderedin favor of John 80d the 


student’s chief work for several semesters is with one | much the better for Mr. Brown, 
man, when he knows that his chief examination is to be | for the other side! 


with him and knows, too, that he will be expected for his 


own interest to keep him au courant with his progress, it | the fact that no one exactly likes to be! 


is not only possible but almost irresistible. 

Such as it is, however, the personal equation modifies 
preconceived notions of theGerman educational system | 
in a way that would surprise many who now can find in | 
that system little of excellence. 


Epwarkp E. Hatz, Jr. 





HYANNIS SANDS. 


I. 
Within their bed of shifting sand 
The waters of Hyannis sleep, 
Enfolded in the arms of land 
That stretch far out on either hand 
To guard their slumbers deep. 


I. 

But though they lie so calm and still 
As they were hushed by idle song, 

The tide comes up from Osterville 

And sweeps around the western hill 
In currents swift and strong. 


Il. 
And day by day is worn away 
The bluff by that incoming tide, 
And just as fast grows every day 
The lengthening beach across the bay 
Upon the eastern side. 


IV. 
The Indians tell an ancient tale 
Of white men from a southern clime, 
Who, seeking shelter from the gale, 
Came up the bay with snowy sail 
In some far distant time. 
Vv. 
And when an Indian maiden fair, 
Unfearing, went on board that craft, 
Agairst her will they kept her there, 
And to the captive maiden’s prayer 
The sailors only laughed. 
VI. 
As now the vessel swung about, 
She to her waiting father cried; 
But vain was prayer and vain was shout, 
For slow the vessel drifted out 
Upon the ebbing tide. 
Vil. 
Outside, the winds were blowing free, 
Men waited long to greet the morn; 
The Nauset sands were on their lee 
With all the hunger of the sea 
And with more cruel scorn. 


vil. 
Three days and nights the vessel kept 
That shore upon her leeward side; 
Three days and nights no sailor slept, 
And all that time the maiden wept ; 
At last, of grief she died. 
IX. 
By night they sought again the bay, 
Sought shelter from the wind and wave; 
And, ere the breaking of the day, 
Upon that western hill they lay 
The maiden in her grave. 
= 
And ever since, the Indians say, 
The sand from that lone headland creeps 
Across the bottom of the bay, 
And up the shelving beach, to stay 
Where the dead father sleeps. 


Isaac B. CHoare. 





The Kansas Conflict. 


To the Editor of The Commonwealth: 


Mr. Brown objects to my review of ‘The Kansas Con- 
flict,’ because I said that the testimony which its author, 
Mr. Charles Robinson, cites against John Brown and 
others is ‘too direct and weighty to be lightly set aside, 
and the supporters of John Brown, J. H. Lane and their 
following must either admit the testimony to be true, 
rebut it, or lose their case.” He objects particularly to 
the closing portion of the quotation and asks, indignant- 
ly, if history must be “‘re-proved and re-written every 
time an embittered politician rises up to charge honest 
men, en masse, with unscrupulous lying.” 

That history needs to be re-written very frequently is 
certain; perhaps this is a case that calls for it and per- 
haps not. All that I asked for was testimony in rebuttal. 





If, as Mr. Brown implies, such testimony exists already, 


Brown and Co 
and 80 much the Wore 


The trouble and uncertainty in this Matter arise ¢, 














; ut 

€ve the che 
of ‘unscrupulous lying’ which each «ja to the Ps. 
controversy brings against the other. _ 

ARTHUR CHAMBERL ary 

ST. SWITHIN’S DAY. 
A BATCH OF MIDSUMMER TRADITIONS 

Yesterday, July 15, was St. Swithin’s Day: and 3 
popular tradition it is one of those days of prop! tte . 
which the weather isto be judged. According 7 ; 
rained, or did not rain, yesterday in any particular = 


ity, so will the weather be for six weeks to come. 
The proposition to be derived logically ¢; 


iTOM the rus 
of St. Swithin’s Day, says the New York Tribune, fro 


which the following stories are taken, is that for fo 

days thereafter it must rain every day or rot at all. This 
seems a rigorous necessity and an unnatural ; onditiog 
but then what has logic to do with saints’ a 


ry 


Uays Soe 
things as this always seem more likely to be true jf u, 
are expressed in verse, 80 here is the ancient authori 
of the present case : : 
St. Swithin’s Day, if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain; 
St. Swithin’s Day, if thou be fair, 
For forty days ‘twill rain nae mai: 
The days of most saints are the days of their deaths 
those of a few are the days of their births; St. Swi 


in’s Day is the day when his body was moved, and jt wy 
the moving of his body, or the proposal to move ijt, ». 
cording to an old story, that caused all the trouble 

It may be ss well to tell the story first, and contr. 
dict it afterward, for the story, be it understood, js po 
true. St. Swithin, then, being Bishop of Winchester 


died in the year 862—thus much is true—and as he wx 
a man of meekness and lowliness of spirit, he command 
ed that his body should be buried outside the chured 


where the passers-by would trample on his grave and th 
water from the eaves would drip uponit. It was buried 


even so, but after a hundred years or so the monks 
began to think ita pity that one so holy should lie 
such a place, and they determined to move his bons 


within the walls of the church. The day set for doing 
this was July 15, but when the time came there was sods 
down-pour of rain that the monks did not care to atten 
the task. and the rain continued with great violence fe 
forty days. By that time it was decided that the salst 
was manifesting his displeasure at the purposed disre 
gard of his wishes as to place of burial, and so instead 
of moving his bones, they built alittle chapel around 
them, thus in effect accomplishing their own wishes and 
evading the saint’s, under the specious pretence of s 
great respect for them. 

There is aa eccount of this ‘translation of St. Swit! 
in’ which probably has more truth about it, though s 
spice of miracle gives it flavor and affords the sceptica 
opportunities for disbelieving the whole or any part { 
it. But the sceptical would disbelieve anyway, and the 
miracles are only their excuse. It was a little more than 
a hundred years, then, after Swithin’s death, that Do 
stan—he who pinched the devil's nose and is common 
called a saint, though Dickens is so disrespectfal as 
say that he might just as well be called a cart-horse— 


was engaged in establishing monachism in England and 
eradicating the existing system of married clergy, 
he thought that it would be a good thing for his cause @ 
revive areverence for Swithin, who Lad a good monast 
reputation in his day. In all this, Ethelwold, who W® 


then Bishop of Winchester, agreed with Dunstan 

Now it is not to be supposed for an instant that thes 
views of Dunstan and Ethelwold had anything to do 
with what followed, or with the desire which Swithls 
himself began to manifest to get into the church out at 
the cold and wet. But it happened that Swittls 
appeared ina dream toa poor smith and ordered him hed ° 
to a priest named Eadsige and tell him to go to tue vishoy 


and command him to have Swithin’s bones moved py 
the church. The smith replied that the priest woule Be 
believe him if he said that Swithin had told him 4 Pers 


and Swithin directed him, asa proof of the truth 0° © 
vision, to pull an iron ring out of his stone coffin, eee 
ing that it should come out easily. The vision came b 
the smith twice more and then he applied the test —— 
fully and informed the priest, who told the bishop. h 
variation of the story is that two iron rings _ a “2 
pulled out of the stone covering the grave, —_ a 
they were pulled out they left no marks where wed oo 
been, and that being touched to the stone again te) 
fixed themselves in it as before. 

Those who would not willingly doubt fact 
should not let their credulity be troubled parr ‘ai 
that the test of pulling something out of ee hae 
in which it it stack isan old and favorite myth, ! 


a good story 


in the Arthur legends, in ‘The Ring of the ages 
elsewhere. For this is not all that Swithin “ nie 
gan to heal the lame and the sick, who Soc 
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i greater numbers, till at last he 





jess than 200 in the space of ten days. All 
saan ' : that the good old bishop ofa 


gs made it plait 


these thing ve wanted to be brought inside the church, 
century — ma command of King Edgar, and much 
=> ciel tion of Danstan and Ethelwold, he was 
> eS . ith great ceremony and display. 

prougnt i rom all this that Swithin’s greatest title 


may secrn Me 
“ we gained after his death, but this is not at all 
to fame was E=*" 


. If he had not done a good deal while he lived, 
3 t have been thought so important when he 


th 
bait 
swift 


Se cane n dead for & hundred years. He was born about 
7 aan ao. and after he had been a monk and prior of 
res Abbey of Winchester, he gained the favor of Egbert, 
xi er Wess x. and received the charge of the educa- 
Ps ” eshe King’s son, Ethelwulf. He was made bishop 
“ aa when Ethelwulf became King, Swithin was 
“ of his chief counsellors. He is also said to have ac- 
rompanied Alfre d. the King’s son, he who afterward let 
a cakes burn and did other things which caused him to 
‘ designated as ‘the Great,’ on a journey to Rome, and 
to have been a me diator between the King and his eldest 
son, Ethelbald, who was rebellious. He also performed a 
fow miracles while he still lived. He built a bridge at 
Winchester, and one day a woman, who was crossing it 
with a basket of eggs, fell and broke every one of them, 


whereupon the bishop put them all together again, rather 
better than they were before, thus doing what all the 
King’s horses and all the King’s men were notoriously 
er 
But the question still remains unanswered why the 
Swithin’s Day should have such an effect 
The only answer is the 
e which is usval in such cases, thatthe superstition is 
s relic of one appropriate to some pagan festival at about 
t ifthe year. This supposition seems the 
more just because the same belief applies to certain other 
days at about this time in different countries. St. Med- 
ard’s Day, June 8, and St. Gervais and Protais’s Day, 
sne 19, enjoy the same distinction in France. St. Go- 
delieve’s Day is a weather day in Belgium and the Day of 
the Seven Sleepers has something of the same distinction 
n Germany 
After all this it is unpleasant to have to say that 
observations taken at the Greenwich Observatory and 
years seem to show that the 
weather pays no attention to St. Swithin at all; but that 
need not interfere with the faith of any one who really 
wants to believe in him. To believe in him in the face 
of opposing facts is all the more commendable. In con- 
clusion, too, it must be admitted that though Swithin 
seems to have every right to be regarded as a genuine 
saint, he was never regularly canonized and his title is 
ly one of courtesy. In these materialistic days, belief 
in all the fine old legends is sorely tried, and to keep faith 
o the beauties of ballads and traditions and almost of 
history itself costs a world of trouble. 
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MARY THE WILD CAT. 


A PASTEL IN BLACK AND WHITE. 

A good many years ago, in Washington City, an old 
begro man adopted the plan of selling five-cent lunches 
to makea living. He had a little hand-cart, not much 
larger than a good-sized baby-wagon, and yet it helda 
‘ttle oll-stove and everything to make a good lunch— 
coffee in the winter and lemonade in the summer. The 
wagon had an oil-cloth top, and on the sides was painted 


‘8 rude, irregular letters, ‘‘Mary The Wild Cat”—‘Five 
Cent Lunches.” 


& Old Si 


in the winter pushed his cart around the 
Streets wh 


vere he would be most convenient to the work- 
men and the loafers, from whom he picked up many a 
nickel. In the sammer-time he had a stand overlooking 
gc Flats, just where the fishermen and the 
ce men could get a handy lunch. Nor were they all 
2° patronized Uncle Si; everybody knew him, he was 
SiWays so neat and clean, for he was an old Virginia 
house servant. 
Re. wa very fragal and saving, and his great hope 
Some day to be able to buy his favorite stand, a 
ot with an old hut on it, where he could stand 
maple trees and look over into the old state of 
where his youthfal days had been passed. 
"a otha ee George Washington, and that was all of 
nily. ne boy had big, roving eyes and a mouth 
ae oe from ear to ear; a rollicking, trifling 
md - ‘nd and sometimes helpful to his father, 
ete oght the world and all of him, though he did 
ioxe and gamble. 
Cee “9 “aa he would disappear for months at a time. 
Wid Cat ran Bt away, old Si would talk to ‘Mary the 
inant n ough it was a real, live thing and a full 
eras 4 his business. 
siden A y ~ June, Old Si, with his white cap and 
“, Was pushing his little cart along, hurrying ‘to 


fet under his favori 
Yes S favorite shade bef. 
talking as he went. eve" grew Go het, 


“Spec we's 
an’ if anybod 
What ain't 


very small | 
Under the 
\ rginia, 


Si had 


that opened 
fellow, 


littie but sn 
Freq 


gwine to do some business to-day, Mary, 
y wants some real spring chickens, some 


gizzard an’ a heart an’ some meat on de’ bones, an’ some 
ob dem ole fashund gooseberry tarts like de’ used to hab 
ober yonder, (ober yonder always meant Old Virginia), 
den we’s got ’em, ain't we?” 
*‘Mawnin’, Captun,” he said to a policeman who 
stepped up just as the old man reached his stand under 
the trees; ‘‘how’s you dis mawnin’, honey? ’Spect you all’s 
glad to see little Mary comin’ roun’ dis hot mawnin’.” 
“Yes, Uncle Si, I've been watching out for you and 
want to take a particular look around atthe ‘Cat’ and 
see how she’s getting along.” 
‘Jes’ help yo’ self, chile. 
all.” 
The policeman raised the curtain of Mary the Wild 
Cat, and there, sure enough, was a plate of the nicest 
fried chicken, frog legs breaded, the old-fashioned pies, 
some tempting fruit and cool lemonade. But the police- 
man did not seem to want any of these nice things; he 
carefully moved them aside, pushed under them and into 
the corners of the little body of Mary, until presently he 
pulled out from the bottom, tucked away in one of the 
corners, & large envelope. Opening this, he hastily ran 
over a number of bank notes and government bonds, and 
then, turning to the old negro, said: 
“Uncle Si, I guess I'll have to arrest you and take 
you along with me to the lockup.” 
‘*What’s you say’n’, Cap'n?” the old negro asked, as his 
es opened until they looked as big as his boiled eggs 
‘““Why, last night somebody broke into old Crimp’s 
grocery store on the corner, murdered him and stole a 
large amount of money and government bonds. You 
were seen there late in the evening, and here is the pack- 
age containing his money and bonds, and [ willl have to 
arrest you for his murderer.” 
The old man turned an ashy grey. ‘‘Why, Cap'n,” he 
said, “ ‘deed, honey, yo’ mussen’ joke dis way. I's jes’ 
Ole Si, and dis is Mary de Wil’ Cat; we nebber hurt 
nuffin’ nor nobody, did we, Mary? An’ de Lord knows 
we’s got nobody’s money ‘cept our own little change; 
an’as fo’ dis ’vellup, we nebber saw nur hear tell ob it 
befo’, an’ Mary she knows it too.” 
“I’m mighty sorry, Uncle Si, but all I can do is to 
take you to jail to stand atrial, and [ hope you may 
be able to prove yourself clear.” 
The old man was taken to jail, and in due coures of 
time had his trial. The facts were few but seemed con- 
clusive. He had been seen in the grocery late on the 
night of the murder; blood was found on his coat 
sleeve, and the murdered man’s money and papers were 
found in his possession. He was found guilty, and noth- 
ing remained but to pass sentence of death upon him. 
The old negro sat before the court, ignorant and be- 
wildered yet calmed by his very terror. 
le Judge knew him well, for he had often stopped to 
buy some little thing from ‘Mary the Wild Cat’; besides, 
he had known the old man when a slave in Old Virginia, 
and - was with great emotion that he asked the prisoner 
if he had anything to say why sentence of death should 
not be passed upon him. 
The old negro stoud up by his chair and looked all 
around the court-room and then up at the Judge, and 
tear* that he could not restrain rolled down his cheeks. 
«Oh, Jedge,” he said, “I wish we wus back ober 
yonder, honey, jes’ once mo’. I dunno nuffin’ "bout dis 
thing. De’ dun prove the ol’ man’s blood on my coat 
sleeve; but, Jedge, dat was jes’ de blood f’um dem spring 
chickens I got late dat night f’um de ol’ man he’self; an’ 
de Lord knows I nebber hurt any body an’ nebber took 
no money ’cept what Mary and me tuk in. I dunno 
nuffin’ bout de big lot ob papers an’ money de’ foun’ in 
Mary’, po’ little Cat. Somebody done stuck ’em in dar 
when her and me sleep. I doan’ see none ob my fren’s 
roun’ here, ’cept’n’ yo’, Jedge. I got one boy, George 
Wash’n’ton, but I dunno where he is now. I ain’t seen 
him sence de night we went to de groce’y to get de chick- 
ens when de ol’ man was killed; but, Jedge, yo’ tell he’ I 
lef? Mary de Wil’ Cat to he. I’s tryin’ hard to buy a little 
cabin ober onde "Tomac Sho’, where we could lib’ an’ 
look ober into ol’ Verginny; but de only little piece I can 
get now isin decemetry. An, Jedge, yo’ tell my George 
Wash’n’ton when I’s put away dar, I want a little boa’d 
driv at de head an’ put on it, ‘Mary de Wil’ Cat say, Ole 
Si he berry good man’.” 
The sympathy was all for Old Si, and the court was 
much affected by his statement; but still the case had 
been proven and sentence was about to be pronounced, 
when a tall young negro who had just come into the 
court-room cried out: 
‘Hol’ on, Jedge! I’s de onliest one what killed ol’ 
Crimp. I killed he an’ took he money and put it in little 
Mary. Daddy he gettin’ ol’ an’ Mary she most broke 
down, an I thought de money’d buy de little place where 
Daddy could res’ his ol’ bones in the shade, close to Ol’ 
Vaginny. I didn’t thought ’bout anybody havin’ to hang; 
but it’s all right. 1’s no ‘count any how, so yo’ jis ‘nounce 
sentence on me, Jedge.”’ 


Mary allus glad to see yo’ 


On the day George Washington was to be hung, when 
the rope was around his neck and Old Si threw his arms 
about him to say good-bye, he whispered : 





all spring but is big ‘nuff to hab a liber an’ a 


him an’ his money. Somebody else put de ’vellop in little 


Mary,'but I ’fessed jes’ to sabe yo’. I's no’count anyhow ; 
but when I’s put away on de httle pint ober dar, dribe a 
boa’d at de head an’ say, ‘George Wash'n’ton lobe he 
Daddy an’ Mary de Wil’ Cat’.” Ss. E. H. 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


How would it do to train the ampelopsis over that 
plastered-out acrostic on the Public library? 





We shall all want first proof-sheets of that new chart 
of Boston harbor. Our present forty-year-old authority 
is entirely outlawed. 





If that Back Bay nuisanca is thoroughly done away, 
where, oh where, will superfluous cats be sunk? It has 
been an outrage on civilization to have that sort of a iot 
within our borders. 


If not quite up to ‘Applied Ethics’at Plymouth, why 
not be at the Summer School of Physical Training at 
Harvard? Thetheoretical course there would seem to 
fill a long felt want. 


With the fence gone between Tremont street and the 
Common, who shall say that the electric cars do not run 
on the edge of that sucred confine? Now, alas! to be a 
confine no more. 


If the city manages to save two hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars out of the last appropriation for the 
Public Library, how much could it have saved out of 
other appropriations if it had turned its mind to it? 


When presently the country may have real battles to 
fight at sea, it will appreciate the advantage of those 
detective search lights—and if the enemy is of the fin de 
siacle order, we may realize their disadvantage as well. 


While Boston was enjoying cloudless and perfect 
weather for a week and more dating from that matchless 
Fourth, letters from a city not fifty miles west of us 
mentioned of a succession of showery days. Not one 
day in the week without rain in Worcester, not a sprinkle 
to mention, in the city by the sea. The moral is obvious 
if the reason is pot. There is no piace just like the 
Hub. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


STRAY HAPPENINGS ABOUT TOWN. 


The unending reels of daily newspapers preserve in 
type everything in the nature of news that is worth say- 
ing, and much that might better go unrecorded, yet little 
side-happenings pass unnoticed that would seem to fur- 
nish their own reason for survival. Some that have 
found place in my mental note book shall be passed over 
to the security of print. 

We all know how the patience of certain city pedestri- 
ans is tried in blossom-time by the hordes of little tatter- 
malions that pursue the possessor of a boutonniére, or 
still more the bearer of a bunch of flowers. 

“Say, mister, gimmea flower!” ‘Please gimme a 
flower!” ‘Gimme a flower!” and so on, as they intercept 
one’s path, and beg the flowers out of the closest fist, as 
it were, unless a phenomenally hard heart helps to 
tighten the grip. 

A kindly flower-loyer did himself good and brought 
joy to the hearts of many gamins this Spring, by bring- 
ing with him daily from his suburban home a handful of 
blossoms for the beauty-starved children of the streets. 
One morning he was surrounded as usual by the flower 
beggars. It was peony time. and one of these great, 
dewy, gorgeous blossoms among lesser blooms was the 
envy of all beholders. One little ragged girl bid for it. 
The kind suburban took a nickel from his pocket. 
‘*Which will you have?” he said; ‘‘the flower or the 
money?” 

The little girl looked wistfully atthe nickel; then at 
the peony. 

*““T’ll take the flower,” she said. 

She took it, and to her double joy she got the nickel 
too. 

I suppose that business man has never so much as 
thought of a certain edict of Holy Writ in connection 
with this episode. Yet there is a ringing passage telling 
of the time when the King shall declare, to some who 
least expect it: ‘'Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

These little step-children of fortune have a kindly side 
towards all who, like themselves, are forced to wear the 
livery of want. One of the poor little fellows who, for 
one reason or another, is left out late with newspapers 
showed a fine side of his nature one night recently. A 
poor old image of a man—hardly his Creator’s image— 
was tottering along the street begging pennies here and 
there for anight’s shelter. The tough-looking little news- 
boy saw him, and the heart that beat,true under the ragged 
jacket was moved to come to the veteran’s aid. He 
made no fuss about it; merely went up and gave the 





“Daddy, I neber kill ol’ Crimp. I dunno nuffin’ "bout 


miserable old beggar a generous share of his hard-earned 
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pennies. But there was something fine about it, was 
there not? 

To revert to flowers along city streets. 
mental philanthropist did a very lovely thing one of those 
stifling mornings in June. People were dragging them- 
selves along the pavements that evcn so early in the 


morning were like heated ovens, walled in from air, 


that might beastir, by high brick and stone buildings. An 
open beach-carriage drove along the street, and in it 
were great baskets of freshly cut roses, still wet with 
dew. The flowers were not reserved for the very poor. 
Anyone who was obliged to be out in city streets on such 
a morning was assumed to be a fit subject for philan- 
thropy, and so the flowers were tossed with a free hand 
out toward the jaded pedestrians. It was as if June her- 
self had passed that way and marked her course with 
roses. 

Of course, a grand scramble ensued, and almost be- 
fore the blossoms fell they were caught up by the people, 
old and young alike showing the same eager interest in 
securing the rosy windfall. It completely changed the 
temper of the people; gave them something sweet to 
think about and to inhale. 

Baskets of roses were carried through the largest 
stores, for June did not do things by halves that morn- 
ing, and presently the cash girl or the ‘saleslady,’ even 
the grand floor-walker, was the exception who was not 
adorned with roses; and their delight was good to see. 
An early customer had but to look kindly upon a diminu- 
tive ‘cash’ to be favored witha rehearsal of the fairy 
tale of the roses. 

“And, O, I do love flowers so!” said every one to 
every other one. Itis worth while to spread a little rose- 
dash of happiness allover town like that, and unless 
hypnotic reasoners are entirely astray it should bring a 
great current of blessing to the donors. 

It is observed in these great dry-goods stores that 
the law is off on diversified apparel. 
fifteenth to June fifteenth, all employees are clad in 
black according to standard regulations. Between- 
times, fancy is practically unfettered, and the demure 
blackbirds of the past are nowin variegated plumage. 
The ubiquitous shirt waist appears to be the badge of 
freedom, and in donning it the jaunty salesgirl has put 
on a certain freedom of demeanor, akin to that of the 
‘gilt-edged’ summer girl. Shej sts with the adjacent 
clerk, and when the floor-walker is remote she at times 
treats her co-laborer to a little corrective slap, as who 
should say, ‘‘Go ‘long now. I think you're horrid!” 
But he does not go along, and these unconventional 
amenities lighten the burden of hot weather behind the 
counters. 

Speaking of the Summer Girl, a sweet echo of Class 
Day has reached me in the confidence of one of thi:e 
joyous pets of fortune. 
way. There were the fairy lights in the college campus 
and the embowered windows of the University halls, and 
—I nothing doubt—there were the tender confession 
and the tremulous reply, and all the restrained rapture 
that is as old as love itself—into which we will not let 
even our imagination wander. 

But we will echo the cry, Long live Class Day! Who 
that has ever been a Harvard senior or a summer girl 
needs a better word to thrill the pulses? The proud and 
tender associations woven around the luckiest of Fridays 
in all the social calendar, would fill not one but a library 
of volumes. 

How remote now are the days when our beloved Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table and all the Teacups, filled the 
proud position of Class Poet of 1829. He was a youth of 
twenty tlren, and who can have the heart to think where 
now are the Class Day girls of sixty-three years ago? 

Yet Class Day is still the day of days at Harvard, and 
and other poets-to-be and the flower-faced girls who will 
anon be their good;wives, roam the enchanted quadrangle 
and linger under shadowy elms. Only one other section 
within our Puritanic confines can rival this as a crucial 
walk for fond sharers of love’s young dream. And that 
other blissful path? The Autocrat knows it well. Who 
can say but the fateful words were spoken there that 
once made him—like every other accepted lover—the 
most blissful of men? Many a he and she, at all events, 
have walked the ‘long path’ and brought up in Paradise. 
Who says ‘a fool’s paradise?” NotI. Beit a long day 
before the prosaic electric car jars the confines of that 
lover’s walk on Boston Common! 

A pair of old lovers trudged up Bromfield street the 
other day, affectionately arm in arm. They did not be- 
long in Boston, aud they had a fond solicitude for each 
other’s welfare as they came into the stream of rushing 
life on Tremont street. So mindful were they, each of 
the other, that an outspoken shop-girl remarked to her 
chum, ‘‘I guess they are on their weddin’ tour!” Per- 
haps they were, but the poor old babes should have 
toured toward more idyllic scenes; for presently, to their 
terror and Lewilderment, an officious policeman grasped 
an arm of each to tow them across the street, and their 
loving, leisurely promenade had a rude interruption. 
Boston streets are bad enough for the rest of us, but 
babies, old and young, should be kept off the streets, and 
on the grass! 

Gror@ia ALLEN PECK. 
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AN IDLER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


When Matron Martha writes that famous work of 


8o well fitted to speak on the subject—she says there 
shall be a long chapter on Unofficial Holidays. 
theory of hers that the inaptness of Americans at holiday- 
| making is largely responsible for the gorgeously success- 
| fal cultivation of nervous prostration as our national 
malady. Apart from Christmas—that festival so full of 
heart-warmth and great joy that the dullest must turn 
happy, and of good-will, while it rules the hours!—she 
contends that American legal holidays are burial-days of 
mirth and cheer, and every face encountered might be 
that of chief mourner. So injuriously depressing, indeed 
says Matron Martha, is the atmosphere of the average 
American holiday, if absorbed at leisure, that she always 
rather encourages her family, than otherwise, in the 
effort to escape consciousness of it by following as 
closely as possible their regular occupations. But she 
| exacts compensation in having them keep—and, better, 
enjoy and eagerly anticipate—a great number of unofficial 
| holidays. 


e* 

Birthdays, for instance; ‘that of each and every mem- 
| ber of the household being kept as high state and festival ; 
the lucky birthday-owner, apart from the gifts conven- 
tional to the occasion, being allowed to order the dinner 
which most commends itself to his palate; and enjoying. 
furthermore, the unique privilege of asking a favor, 
entirely of his own devising, of each member of his family- 
with the assurance—within certain perfectly well-under, 
stood limits—that it will be granted. 

And midsummer-eve, when as faithfully as ever in 
far-away Norseland the baelfire burns ;—‘‘we escape sus- 
picion of lunacy,” says Matron Martha, ‘‘by the neighbors 
thinking we’re burning up the brush !”—and the ashes are 
tossed into a fairy ring, and fairy legends are said and 
sung; and the wonderful story of Mabel’s adventures on 
midsummer-day recited, to the ever-fresh delight of the 
children to whom they are always new. And, on Easter 
Morning, the search for the eggs, ‘‘in color like to the 
flowers of Paradise,” which the good Easter Rabbit has 
hidden in the new grasses. And on All-Saints Day, a 
quaint ceremony which would meet with scant absolution 
from the great Church whose preogatives it so daringly 
usurps; no less than the canonization, by family vote, 
and formal inclusion in the family’s own private and 
particular calendar of saints, of the doer of the most 
herolc deed which has that vear come to the family 
knowledge; due record of the same, and of the deed, 
which sealed the sainthood, being entered in the missal, 
the lovely work and the property of artist Alice, family 
illuminator in larger sense than that of missals. Brown, 
rough, sturdy, reticent old Joshua James, of "long-shore 
fame ani achievement, little knows that, crowned with 
a halo before his time, he stands writ down a saint, in 
letters of gold, in a certain book which tells the story of 
his work on one wild November night! 


A very special and delightful sort of unofficial holi- 
holiday enjoyed by Matron Martha’s fortunate family is 
the ‘half-dollar excursion,’ one of which is organized 
every summer by each member of the family. The 
destination of the party is a profound secret from every- 
one but the planner of the excursion; he has, for the 
hour, the family destinies in his hards, with the sole 
restriction that the cost to each person shall not exceed 
fifty cents. As one cannot travel very far—except, 
indeed, morally, in a downward direction—for fifty 
cents, and as emulation and competition obtain, even in 
the most closely united of families, it follows, 
that, in the endeavor to make each fifty-cent excursion 
more memorable than the preceding ones, Matron 
Martha’s family know Boston and it immediate environs 
as very few families know them. Their possibilities, 
picturesque and historical, their oddities and their inter- 
ests are woven into the very warp and woof of memory; 
and there infallibly results that healthy local pride and 
local patriotism of which the best of good citizenship 
is born. 

°° 

Matron Martha says that the stories of those fifty- 
cent excursions are among the most charming chapters 
of the famlly history. There was the day when Alain, 
the family archwologist, took them from end to end of 
Boston Common, giving them every item of its stirring 
history; calling up quaint pictures of the groups that 
gathered there on ‘Training Days;’ calling up grim 
pictures of— 

“The Tree of the Triple Crook 

And the rope of the Black Election,” 
on which, even on dear, homely Boston Common, help- 
less women suffered cruel death for a mad superstition’s 
sake: and the fifty-cent assessments went io the buying 
of camera-plates and the finishing of photographs of 
every spot of especial historical interest. Or take the 
day when Ted, the explorer, led them all duwn into the 
little Italy that has colonized itself within ringing of 
Christ Church chimes: and the assessment covered a 
little concert of harp and mandolin music, and an inspir- 
ingly foreign lunch in which macaroni and Chianti 
figured prominently. 
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But Matron Martha says there is no end to the 
agains; no end to the flavorsome pleasures of Unofhcig 
holidays. 
Dororay Lyypy 
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BY W. J. HENDERSON 
There are no dead upon this silent plain, 
Where burst the cohorts of embattled hell 
In war's red noon with thunderbolts of she! 
The charge of Death across yon fleld was vain 
Still as the Sommer on the sleeping main 
Lie wood and wold, and where the tempest fel! 
Stands many a stone to say that it was well, 
And nevermore or North or South shal! reign 
Aye, here there is no shadow of the grave, 
No shroud of pale oblivion, no tear, 
Nor coffin'd past; nor shall there ever be 
For death is not the guerdon of the brave, 
Who conquered death and set their feet on fear 
Upon this plain dwells Immortality 


New York Time 





LITERATURE. 


SHORT STORIES OF OLD TIME 
Far From To-Day. By Gertrude Hall. Boston: Robert bw 

Half-a-dozen stories of the e’der time, told in exqity 
English; strong and delicate at once in their telling- 
those who care for the good things in literature will te 
a welcome relief from the realistic cry in this lite 
volume. Were it not that there is a suspicion of flowery 
language and over-ornamentation—traits that are happily 
lacking in Miss Hall’s work—about the phrase ‘poeti 
prose,’ one would appiy it to those stories; but the 
descriptions are as simple as they are adequate; this one 
for example, that comes like a refrain, slightly varied, i 
‘The Sons of Philemon’: ‘‘The citadel gleamed white 
its rock; between olives and cypress trees showed tt 
little city, red and white; the river was a narrow, silver 
ribbon.” So subtile is the mediwval flavor, that on 
cannot say assuredly what nation supplies any gir 
story with its setting, though the scene shifts from the 
classic lands upon the Mediterranean to those who 
shores are washed by the North Sea; and ‘Shepherds 
dwells in the Land of Fancy. 

‘Tristaine’ is sombre but beautiful; the couragecw 
woman who cannot lie, the weak man, the old, decrepit 
lion hurrying along together under the stars—all this bas 
the vividness of a vision. ‘Sylvanus,’ a faun with sso 
is slighter in plot than the others, but it is like a strait 
on some antique pipe—the pipe, perchance, of Pan. ‘The 
Sons of Philemon’ has been referred to already, bat - 
charming picture of the young and rosy mother, Pailots 
at play with ‘small Itylus’ may not be passed witho ¥ 
mention; neither may the strong and dramatic ecenes . 
the household revels and the close, where the Sous © 
Philemon, ali misunderstandings ended, might have died 
for each other had not ‘godlike Charpedon’ forgives 

‘Theodolind’ is a careful study of the mental nner 
of a half-barbarian chief, but though it would be res “ 
quarrel with the ending as untrue, the shock of it Is ye 
tainly a little severe. The pathos of ‘Servirol—& Ae 
and affectionate nature mismated with Indifferent - ro 
appearing selfishness and dying happy in the er a 
the false wife is true—this, with all the moltipliciy® 
mis understandings that make it more 
highest point in the plea of Barberi 
intercession: ‘‘‘Mary, Mary, Mary! we! 
interruptions and long pauses, ‘it is not a a as 
You can look into my heart and assure yourse arti 
cannot help it! The blind-born could per ae 
than I, having seen, not love him. Mave yon rast!” 
awoman? Then grant me somewhat. So little ner 
Thus it goes on and on and on. Not ‘far ree ot 
but near to to-day—to all days—is the 


ne for pardon anc 
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fa woman and the irresolution of a man who is too 
lore 0 mi 


weak for coed OF Trall’s readers may feel that a closer 


snetnation of certain sentences would not be amiss, but 
7 "= wap 1) notice her careful use of ‘that’—a use which 
don ack to the purer grammatical form of English— 
. D sad and a good reason for the omissions. ‘Far 
‘ A r Day’ is a happy exemplification of the ‘new 
24 rund that a writer in The Mahogany Tree once 
as a characteristic of our modern literature—a 
» not of mere fancifulness, but a gracious form 


ries worth the telling, ‘‘Like perfect music 


to the 


eup 
ba led 

tanh to ati 
mavleu 
ynto noble words. 
‘ok is bound in delicate greens and gold, and 
ent is significant. 

ArruurR CHAMBERLAIN. 





pk. HUTCHINSON ON THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


toxp's SIGNS IN BT. JOHN’S GOSPEL. Discussicns 
exegetical and Doctrinal on the Eight Miracles in the 
By John Hutchinson, D. D. Edinburgh: 


(,Oos pe l. ’ 
! Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New 


F 
T. & T. Clark 
York 

Dr. Hutchinson’s aim in this book is toset forth the 
olical purpose” of the eight miracles recorded by 
St. John; avoiding, at the same time, the uncritical and 
treme symbolism of the Patristic style of exegesis 
and disowning the Rationalistic. 

He does not regard the Fourth Gospel as a connected 
narrative of the ministry of Jesus, but as the setting 
forth of those special scenes which made the strongest 
yn upon the Apostle; which he gave in old age 
That the symbolical side 
ay be fairly insisted upon, the author claims on the 
ground that itis recognized by the extremists of both 

He divides the eight miracles as 
follows: an inaugural sign, three pairs of signs, and a 
supplemental sign; the inaugural miracle being that of 
the water made wine at Cana of Galilee, signifying the 
glory of our Lord in ‘‘the transforming and ennobling 
influences of His kingdom,” «» common substance being 
hanged into a more precious one; ¢ontrasting Moses’s 
sign—which was of the Law—of changing water into 
lood, with Christ’s in the Gospel, of water changed to 
The author’s explanation of those words of 
seeming sternness: ‘‘Woman, what have I to do with 
is scarcely satisfactory, though the point that the 
author makes against Mariolatry is well taken. 

The two miracles of healing—the first of the noble- 
and the second of the impotent man—are 
taken as typifying, one, the power of faith in realizing 
the blessings of our Lord’s kingdom, and the other, the 
manifestation of those blessings in sanctification. 

In the second pair of signs, ‘‘the feeding of the five 
thousand” is given as showing ‘‘our Lord as the Divine 
Giver of sustenance,” as ‘‘the walking on the Sea of 


press 
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personal testimony.” 


as i 


schools of exegesis. 


wine. 


thee? 


mans son 


Galilee” shows Him as ‘‘the Divine Giver of protection,” 


to His people. 

The restoration of sight to the man blind from his 
birth and the raixing of Lazarus show respectively our 
Lord as ‘the Light of the world lying in darkness” and 
the Life of the world lying in death;” while the final 


miracle of the draught of fishes after the Resurrection is 


the sign of ‘‘the final fulfilment of the blessings of our 
Lord's kingdom ; ” as the three pairs of signs which preced- 
ed it showed His glory in His kingdom as it related to 


the individual soul, to His Church on earth and to the 


world. 


The above, which is practically a condensation of the 
tabular view which the author gives of the subject, is 
perhaps the clearest way of setting forth its main 
How far the author has succeeded in making 
his case will be, of course, largely a matter of in- 
There are no axioms to guide the 


points. 
out t 


vidual opinion. 
reader, and critics are greatly divided among themselves, 


Some going so far asto deny that St. John was the 


author of the Gospel which bears his name, and others 


notably St. Augustin, carrying the idea of a sign into 
every detail until the simple story is invested with a 


Sham mystery that suggests the Jewish Cabala. 


The author’s treatment of his subject is abundantly 
Suggestive; but it isone thing to show that a miracle 
spiritual significance, and quite 
another to prove that it does. He is careful to protest being an heir to an ee ee 
against the extremes of the Patristic exegesis; he admits | Sive up the 
that the angelic troubling of the pool at Bethesda must | Ward, and has nothing 


might have a certain 


Se considered as a spurions addition (the Revised Ver 


sion relegates it to the margin) ; but he seems, neverthe- | disapointment in love, and an unhappy marriage. He is, 


less, to lean at times toward the Patristic method: 


th 


aa of space could not diminish the 
of the 


“eToaned in spirit and was troubled.” 
explanation ade 
of the ange 


as | 
When he refers to the Psalmist and the Book of Job | to die of small pox, which would natarally be some con- 


When considering the walking upon the water; and | S°lation: 
there is aconfusion of thought in the author’s feeling 
‘at In the immediate presence of One who “had life in 
Himself” physical death might have been impossible. If | 2°#% G- WHITTIER: 
one takes the author’s own point of view, surely a few | 
working efficacy 
potency of lifein Deity! Nor is he altogether Quaker Poet is such an admirable summary of the book 
happy in his lengthy consideration of the meaning of 
He finds no | nedy’s description of *‘Essex County, with its winding 
quate save “‘a storm of wrath,” a burst | roads, old shingled barns, huge stranded rocks, sea 
ial : of offended Deity against the adversary of | estuaries, clean quiet little sowes and rugged honest folk, 
- talacae rw power is that of d ath; and he refersin _—the Attica of Massachusetts,” is excellent. He further 
‘ the Rabhinical teaching that Satan is the says :—‘‘I have done my best to show that Flood [reson 


rather than Christian. Modern thought is more inclined 
to hold, with Longfellow, that ‘Angels of Life and 
Death alike are His;” and the legend of Azrael, the 
death-angel of Talmud and Alcoran, is that of an un- 
fallen angel, true and loyal to the Almighty, whose 
message is terrible only to the wicked. Are we war- 
ranted in saying that sin adds anything to the pang of 
dissolution? Does not the difficulty in this case spring 
from that literalism which ignores the figurative use of 
physical death as the strongest way of presenting the | 
injury that the soul receives from sin? There are other 
explanations of that groaning and trouble in spirit 
which seem quite as conceivable as the explanation 
which the author adopts; though he mentions them 
oniy to reject them. 

It, would not be fair to omit the praise thatis due to 
the clearness and charm of the author’s style, to his in- 
sistence upon the short-comings of asceticism as the 
ideal rule of life and upon the high place which Chris- 
tianity assigns to the family. 

Some of what seem like flaws in his deductions have 
already been pointed out, but much of the symbolism 
that he finds in these miracles is not strained; it is 
beautiful and probable, and will give every thoughtful 
reader a fresh interest in these passages, while it reveals 
an additional reason for the working of the miracles 
themselves. They no longer appear as isolated phenom- 
ena, wrought for the moment's need, but as a series of 
demonstrations teaching connected lessons of spiritual 
significance. 


SUMMER FICTION. 


For the leisure of the hammock there will hardly te a 
better story this summer than Miss Burnham's ‘A Sane 
Lunatic,’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ‘‘It’s as 
much fun as ‘One Summer,’” pronounces one reader. 
The plan of the story is not very clever, but the author 
treats it with such respect that the reader can hardly 
help doing so to; and the treatment of it is so fullof 
youth and genuine good spirits that no one can fail to en- 
joy it. 

Another number in the Riverside Paper Series, to 
which Miss Burnham's story belongs, is a reprint of ‘The 
Master of the Magicians.’ This novel has had its full 
shsre both of praise and of criticism, and now needs 
only a reference to its new form. 

No extended notice is needed again of ‘A Window in 
Thrums’, (New York: Cassell Pablishing Co.) If the 
cheaper form will bring it to a wider audience than it 
had before, then we!come the paper edition. Mr. Bar- 
rie’s window, by the way, seems at times to be looking 
down on the heart of New England. Those delicious 
chapters ‘On the Track of the Minister,’ and ‘Preparing 
for Company,’ need only a change of dialect to make 
them truer studies of our New England life than many 
which are published this side the ocean. 

A.good many people like to read what are called ‘de- 
tective stories,’ and a good many more would like to but 
for a feeling that they are a little disreputable. Now, in 
‘On the Rack.’ (New York: Cassell Publishing Co.) we 
haye a story of this class which is eminently respectable. 
The hero is not, as usual, the detective, but a quick-wit- 
ted newspaper-man; and the story, which is really inter- 
esting, would seem to be written by a journalist with a 
high sense of the duty of his profession. 

A sense of duty, too, it must have been which led Mr. 
Mallock to write ‘A Human Document,’ (Cassell), a sense 
of the duty of an English author to show that he could 
handle a risqué situation as will as if he were on the other 
side of the Channel. The story is well written, but not 
with much apparent relish for the theme. 

Why any one should have written ‘Renée and Colette,’ 
(Cassell), it is not easy to think; why it should be trans- 
lated and republished one cannot imagine. It makes as 
it too would deal with the wickedness of the world, but 
its pictures of vice are as feeble and fatuous as its praise 
of virtue. 

Philip Methuen, whose ‘Story’ Mrs. Needell has told 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) is disappointed in his 
hope to become & missionary to Corea by the necessity of 
He is thus forced to 
life of privations to which he had looked for- 
for discipline but a disreputable 
mother, a disagreeable uncle, an unmanageable ward, a 
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| however, able to risk his life in a burning building, and 


| MR. KENNEDY'S BIOGRAPHY OF WHITTIER. 


The Poet of Freedom. By William Sloane 
Eounety- ‘ (American Reformers). New York: Funk & 
8 


Wagna!l Jompany. 
The Preface to this sympathetic biography of the 


that one is tempted to quote it in its entirety. Mr. Ken- 
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“was justly tarred and feathered, that John Brown did 


stoop to kiss the slave child, that Barbara Frietchie did 
wave that historic flag in the face of the Confederate 
troops, that at Lucknow both loud and sweet ‘the pipes 
of rescue blew,’ that Whittier’s story of the wreck of the 
‘Palatine’ is true to the letter, and that the romantic 


story of Harriet is truth stranger than fiction.” 


If he has not made it certain that Whittier was al- 


ways historically correct in his ballads (and Mr. Kennedy 
does not claim that correctness for the ‘stories in rhyme’ 


such as ‘The Wreck of Rivermouth’), he places ‘The 

Pipes at Lucknow’ ona pretty firm basis of fact and 

gives—which is all that he claims—a good historical 

backing for several other poems. Several of the earlier 

and less familiar poems are included, either in full or by 

lengthy quotations. 

The book is marked by an absence of mere gossip, 

though there is a certain interest in knowing that Whittier 

as a boy found ‘meeting’ as tiresome as most boys find it, 

and that the poet is color-blind. 

His connection with the Anti-slavery party is given at 

length; there is an account of the burning of Pennsyl- 

vania Hal) and of several mobs that brought Whittier 
into more or less danger. The ‘split’ in the party and the 
coolness between Whittier and Garrison, as well as their 
reconciliation, is told in a spirit of fairness—it is no 
wonder that Whittier’s sensitive soul was at one time, as 

the author puts it, ‘‘in a state of disgust over the ever- 
lasting wrangle and jaw of the Garrisonians and their 
opponents.” In this, as in many a book which deals with 
the troublous time of the Civil War, Lincoln’s sagacity, 
which made him the balance-wheel of the Republic, 
appears with increasing plainness. Whittier, although 
believing in the right of women to the ballot, was clear 
headed enough to see that the Anti-slavery cause needed 
to avoid ‘entangling alliances ;’ but no mere disagreement 
as to methods kept him from coming out on the side of 
that unpopular cause. 

Mr. Kennedy's descriptions of Amesbury and Oak 
Knoll are excellent. Like most of us (alas!) Whittier 
has suffered from bores; and more so that his tenderness 
and consideration forbade rough measures. ‘Thee has 
no idea,” his sister said once to Mrs. Child, “how much 
time Greenleaf spends trying to lose these people in the 
street. Sometimes he come home and says, ‘Well, sister, 
[ had hard work to lose him, but I have lost him.’ ” 

The author does not devote as much space to the 
critical consideration of Whittier’s poems as he would 
have done had he not already considered them in another 
volume, but what he says seems just. His descriptions 
of Whittier’s person, his friendships and opinions and 
his home-life, are careful and interesting. The book is 
bright and its style is clear and easy without being over- 
colloquial. 

The Appendix, with its reference table for dates and 
its bibliography (the dates and titles in heavy-faced 
type,) and the Index make it a highly convenient book 
for reference. 





MR. HEARD’S SHORT STORIES. 


It is a brave ‘Charge for France’ whose story Mr. John 
Heard, Jr., tells in his bright and forcible volume to which 
he has set it as the title-tale. (Harper & Bros.) Indeed, 
most of the stories of the volume, with the exception of 
‘Julius; a Waiter,’ which is a conspicuously unsuccessful 
attempt in the direction of the realistic and the analytic, 
are episodes of heroic life and dramatic happening. The 
best single sketch in the book is perhaps ‘Hand-Car 412, 
C. P. R.’ which tells how, “Into the jaws of death, 
into the mouth of hell” rode—not six hundred soldiers, 
but a handful of rough railroad hands, who, to save an 
emigrant-train from the forest fire into which it was 
blindly driving, went through the fire on a hand-car, 
changed the switch, saved the train, and paid their lives 
for the opportunity. The story is told with a fine sim- 
plicity and terseness and absence of-the theatrical, and 
can Lardly be read without keen emotion. ‘Impressions 
of a Boat-Race’ is a pulse-stirring chronicle of the sen- 
sations of ‘No. 7’ in the winning boat. Several tales of 
Mexico and the South-west are full of tropical color and 
feeling. The style throughout is vivid and virile, and 
the reader of the book is assured of an entertaining 
bour. 


NEW EOOKS. 


CitY FESTIVALS. By Will Carleton. 


New York: 
Brothers. 


Harper & 
THe MAGIC INK: AND OTHER STORIEs. B 
New York: Harper & Brothers. ¥ Wiliam lock. 


A TRANSPLANTED ROBE. 
Harper & Brothers. 
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CYNTHIA WAKEHAM’S Morey. B 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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IVANHOE. By Sir Walter Scott, Kart. New York: Fr 
pag Co. Boston: For Sale by DeWolfe, Fikes Cn, 


THE PRICE OF A CORONET. Adapted From the French 
Sales. By Mrs. Benjamin Lewis. New York: peg and 
ar ong sama Boston : For Sale by DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. 


THE SQUIRE. By Mrs. Parr. New York: 








Cassell Publishing 
Price, $1. 


Company. Boston: For Sale by W. &. Clarke & Co. 
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DENVER, - - COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
eal Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


(A000 Actes 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne City, 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 


DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





THE SONG OF ART. 


I open the secret treasures 

That Nature holds of God, 
Wherever She hides their splendors, 
In sky or sea or sod. 

I speak from the printed pages, 

My thoughts from canvas shine, 
Whenever the artist whispers 

That Life can be Divine. 


I sing of woe to the weakling, 
Wherever he may be, 

Who sighs for my glorious guerdons 
But never yearns for Me. 

Sunk be his tinsel glory— 

Forgotten his selfish name— 

Whom work can never enamour, 
Who thirsts for empty Fame! 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 





THE CHARITABLE MECHANIC TRIEN- 
NIAL. 


Although the date of the opening of the eighteenth 
Triennial Exhibition of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association is yet almost three months distant, 
energetic preparations are in progress for that event. 
Among the notable features is that which is concerned 
with the work of women, and in this connection the 
committee having in charge the ‘Woman's Headquarters’ 
issue an interesting statement. 

At the first exhibition, held in 1837, says Mr. A. A. 
Hunting’s Committee, some of woman's handiwork, 
representing the home industries, was shown, being at 
that time the principle avenue of labor open to woman. 
Some ‘Dunstable bonnets’ were the only exhibits having 
any commercial value. For fifty years woman's work 
came to these exhibitions in a desultory way, but the 
advances made by women in alllines of activity caused a 
change in 1887, when a ‘Woman's Department’ was in- 
augurated, and was so successful that it was repeated 
in 1890. The Board of Managers awarded to exhibitors 
in this department in 1887 twelve silver medals, eighteen 
bronze medals, and thirty-eight diplomas. In 1890, with 
the standard raised, the awards were one gold medal, 
nine silver and thirteen bronze medals, and sixteen 
diplomas. 

At the coming exhibition there is to be no special 
department organized as then for all women, but women 
engaged in business, who wish to do so, can exhibit on 
the same terms as men, paying the same entrance fee, 
choosing their spaces on the same floors, and caring for 
their exhibits themselves. Some of those who will do 
this came into the Woman's Department in 1887 and 
1890 with exhibits which they would not have been will- 
ing to enter by the side of men in the general exhibition ; 
but from the encouragement and experience gained from 
that opportunity, they are now abundantly able to take 
their places in the world of business and compete on 
equal terms. : 

These Instances illustrate the practical value of these 
exhibitions in opening the doors of active business life 
to such as need this assistance. The facilities here 


given by the women of the press to their sisters, make 
success doubly certain. Women who now desire to 
exhibit on the same terms as men can obtain blanks and 
instructions from the Secretary of the Association at | 
Mechanics’ Building. But in addition to this the second | 
balcony in grand hall will be devoted to a coliective 
exhibit of woman’s work, including an elaborate presen- | 
tation of Physical Culture, Domestic Science, and special 
achievements by women in other flelds of usefulness 
and mental and moral improvement. 

In the Domestic Science space there will be demon- 
stration lectures by able and experienced teachers who 
have made the quality and preparation of foods a scien- 
tific study, and the results will be exemplified daily dur- 
ing the exhibition. This work is second in importance 








o no exhibits which may be made by mechanics or manu- 
facturers. ‘‘We grow by what we feed upon.” Of sur- 
passing importance, then, is the problem of what to cook 
and how tocook it! This branch will also include uten- 
sils and appliances of the most approved patterns. Still 
another feature in our modern civilization, the proper 
physical training of our girls and boys, shown by gym- 
nastic lectures by some and illustrated by classes, will 
give object lessons to the visitors, which they will carry 
to their homes with new resolves to make of the rising 
generation the most and best physically, as well as men- 
tally and morally. These attractive features conspire to 
make the fleld here opened one calculated to challenge 
the best efforts of all workers, whether in the line of 
utility or luxury. 

Among other exhibits will be shown a long list of 
patents issued to women largely for articles of home use. 
A convenient space will be fitted up as headquarters for 
organizations of women where papers will be read and 
discussed, and the interchange of ideas presented during 
the exhibition in relation to what is being accomplished 
along the lines of true progress must be of great value. 
Exhibits in this section will be confined to those accepted 
by the committee, composed of three members of the | 
Board of Managers and three well-known women of Bos- 
ton, who have beea identified with some of the best work | 
of women in the country. 

Women desiring to exhibit in this section should 
apply at once, as the stendard is set high, and space is 
limited. The motto of this section will be ‘quality rather 
than quantity.’ 





THE THEATRES. 





But two theatres remain open in Boston to offer oases 
of amusement in the desert of midsummer dulness. At 
the Boston Museum, ‘By Proxy’ continues its successful 
run. Itisa bright, clean, mirthful little comedy, with 
moments of unforced sentiment and pathos; and it is 
acted with much spirit, sincerity andcharm. There is 
every prospect that ‘By Proxy’ will hold the Boston Mu- 
seum stage until Mr. Roland Reed begins his annual en- 
gagement in mid-August. 

At the Tremont Theatre, ‘Puritania’ goes on its gay 
and triumphant way. Miss Hall as the chivalrous Earl, 
Miss Beaudet as the truly bewitching little witch, Miss 
Davenport as grim Abigailand Mr. Solomon as the astute 
witch-finder win much favor and make much mirth. 
The breezy foyer, well-chosen music and dainty refresh- 
ment make the entr’acte moments rival in pleasure those 
of the opera itself. The fiftieth performance of ‘Pari- 
tania’ is an event of the near future, and we are promised 
a royal observance of it. 

On Monday evening next, ‘By Proxy’ will begin its 
fourth week in Boston, with continued success. Ever 
since the opening night, Mr. Lipman and Mr. Mathews 
have been carefully watching the piece in order to ascer- 
tain its defects, if it possessed any, and remedy them at 
once. There have been butfew changes, yet slight as 
they were the result has been marked and there is at 
present but little which could be added to the comedy in 
the way of improvement. The management has been 
enabled to do this for the reason that the members ef 
the company are all artists and are almost as quick to 
to observe an opportunity as Mr. Lipman himself. ‘By 
Proxy’ is indeed a charming production and one which 
claims attention even during the hottest weather. It is 
above alla clean play and one that greatly improves on 
long acquaintanc;, and this appears from the fact that 
many people have been present a second and evena 
third time. It will be given until further notice. 





MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


The New England Magazine for July opens with an 
interesting paper on ‘The Heart of (hicago,’ by Franklin 
H. Head. It gives an account of the characteristics of 
the inner circles of the great Western metropolis, and 
is illustrated with pen and ink sketches by Charles H. 
Woodbury, Jo. H. Hattield, and others. The frontis- 
piece of the number is a scene among the Chicago 
wharves, drawn by Mr. Woodbury. Don Cavetana 
Romero contributes a valuable article on ‘The Republic 
of Mexico,’ the second in the South American series to 
run through the summer months. It is illustrated from 
photographs specially taken. Professor Elihu Thomson 
outlines the possibilities of electricity in domestic and 
commercial life, in a valuable article, ‘Future Electrical 
Development.’ He thinks that before long electricity 
will solve the domestic servant question, rapid transit, 
and completely revolutionize manufacture and our 
socialeconomy. Prosper Bender contributes an interest- 
ing paper on ‘The French Canadians in New England,’ 
showimg how they are invading the country. Walter 
Blackburn Harte contributes an essay on the antiquity of 
the short story in literature. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson has a poem, ‘An American Stonehenge,’ that fully 
sustains his high reputation. William Howe Downes 
writes in a sharp way on impressionism in painting. 


| America, Europe and Asia), having reference to its pe 


Ethelwyn Wetherald, and ‘Tom’s ‘Liza,’ by pq 
Edwin D. Mead writes his Editor’s Table as Usual, dea) 
ing with General Armstrong and the work of the Hamp, 
ton Institute for Negroes. re 
The newspapers with one accord have told their read 
ers that Pierre Loti, the pen-name of the Lew Frenh 
Academician, Capt. Julien Viaud, was taken from the 
Japanese word for violet. But W. E. G. writes to The 
Critic that loti is an impossible word in Japanese. as the 
alphabet contains no/ and the language no correspondi 
sound. The Japanese name for violet is 
sumo-tori kusa (which in English would meay Wrestler. 
flower). L. V. supplements this denial by the Statement 
that W. E. G. has correctly conjectured the w 
be from ‘the Fijior other Oceanic regions.’ 
declares, a Maori word, descriptive only of a flower tha; 
grows in Polynesia, where the sirens of Queen Pomare’s 
court bestowed it upon the young Frenchman j 
when his ship was stationed at Tahiti. 
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One of the important enterprises of Harper's Maga 
zine (and there are many of them now in progress . 
year’s store of entertainment, has been suddenly veutine 
into public notice through the expulsion of Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow and Mr. Frederic Remington from Rassia 
The NewYork world speaks of it as ‘‘an international ep}. 
sode,” and infers that the readers of Harper's ‘‘have jou 
an interesting tale of the two hostile countries of Russig 
and Germany.” It is early to entertain a view so discour. 


|aging as that. Certainly the promised story lias alread, 


received from the Czar himself a striking motif for jts 
first chapter, and those who will read Mr. Bigelow’s arti 
cle on ‘The Czar’s Western Frontier,’ in the July number 
of Harper’s Magazine, will not despair of the continus- 
tion of the story, evenif it must be confined to the Ger. 
man frontier. Neither Mr. Bigelow nor Mr. Kemington 
can be so easily suppressed. 


The Quiver for August (New York: Cassell Publish. 
ing Co.) is quite up to the standard of this mayazine 
It begins with ‘My Experiences as a Sunday-Schoo! 
Teacher,’ which will find an auswering chord in the hearts 
of every Sunday-school teacher who reads it, for children 
are children in whatever part of the world you find them 
From this we turn to a poem, ‘Life Songs,’ to which the 
frontispiece is an accompaniment. After an installment 
of the serial, ‘A Lincolnshire Lass,’ there is a sermon 


‘Without Sin Unto Salvation,’ and a description of ‘A 
Great Shrouding in Shanghai.’ A new serial is begun in 
this number, called ‘Luna Gordon's Stewardship,’ and 


there are a number of pretty short stories and poems 


The Worthington Co., New York, announce for in- 
mediate publication as No. 2 in their Fair Library, ‘The 
Hand of Destiny,’ by Ossip Schubin, translated by Mary 
A. Robinson. It isa keen analysis of modern Roman 
society, and abounds in brilliant scenes. Also, as No. 28 
in their International Library, ‘The Heiress,’ by Henr 
Greville, translated by Emma C. Hewitt and Julien Col- 
mar. This is said to be one of the liveliest of recent 
novels from the pen of this author. 


‘The Hope of the Gospel,’ a new book by George 
MacDonald, is to be published immediately by D. Apple- 
ton &Co. In this volume Dr. MacDonald, writing ins 
simple, graphic, interesting way, deals with various 
modern phases of religious belief. He discusses sin 
and its penalty, the reward of obedience, and the rela- 
tions of men to their Creator and to each other. Ats 
time when there is so much inquiry and unrest among 
thinking people, the frank discussions and strong argu 
ments of this book will be especially pertinent ane 
helpful. 


Harper & Brothers announee that they are about l 
publish a new volume in the English Men of Letters 
series—Carlyle, by Professor John Nichol. They have 
nearly ready a valuable work by Julian Ralph, entitled 
‘On Canada’s Frontiers,’ illustrated by Frederic Reming- 
ton; also F. D. Millet’s ‘The Danube: From the Black 
Forest to the Black Sea,’ beautifully illustrated by Alfred 
Parsons and Mr. Millet; and a new illustrated novel, 
entitled ‘That Wi!d Wheel,’ by Frances Eleanor Troliope, 
whose stories have won much praise for their origina.:') 
of design, their skilful characterization, and the a 
flavor of the humor with which they are enlivened. 


Mr. Walter Besant, whose great novel, ‘All Sorts anc 
Conditions of Men,’ was an epoch-making book |0 mod- 
ern social problems, and who by that story really origin- 
ated the plan of the great ‘People’s Palace’ in Londoa, 
has written about an out-of-the-way London ‘Riverside 
Parish’ for ‘The Poor in Great Cities’ series ‘0 the 
August Scribner. The very numerous illustrations are 
by Hugh Thomson, and are studies from life. 


itle of 
“Pray You, Sir, Whose Daughter? is the tite © a 


new story by Helen H. Gardener. It is 4 novel vil : 
purpose, being directed agaiust what are know® © be 
of consent’ laws. The line of social reform 10 gern 

Mrs. Gardner directs her efforts is one that rane bg A 
close to the edge of what people call ee. 
fiction and very seldom speak of at allin fact. But *** 
Gardner’s last novel is not itself ‘improper,’ sad perbaps 





The stories of the number are ‘A Modern Lear," by 


for this reason some may consider it dull. It is didieas 
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on its place in literature, but as an essay in reform 
to assig® ty narrative form & sermon on a matter of 
i _, It is issued by the Arena Pablish- 





yery serious import. 
ing Company, a 

« C Griggs & Co., Chicago, have as "4 iors 
w ; by Samue: Jefferson, F. R. A. S., F. C,58., entitled 


mbns. an Epic Poem,’ which purports to give an 
a sore of the great eiscovery in rhymed he- 
% said to be a masterly treatment of the 
uthor, in depicting the trials of Columbus 
f Spain and on board his vessel, evincing 
genius, and nobly sustaining throughout 
: ire of heroic verse. A fine portrait of 
1s with an accurate representation of his caravel, 
Bat ta Maria,’ enrich the volume. 
se Midsummer Holiday Century will contain a story 
* Beaugrand, of Montreal, founded upon a pop- 
n among the voyagers in the Northwest. 
od bas made a special study of folk-lore of 
now president of the Montrea) branch of 
4 be American Folk-lore society. He is the editor of La 
: p eading liberal French paper, anda strong 
f annexation. He ia a member of the Canadian 
t and ex-mayor of Montreal. 
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a's new novel, ‘La Débfcle,’ 66,000 thousand 
. were sold in Paris on the day of publication, and 
il nother 2 were promptly printed. Some 1,304,000 
; e been sold of those of Zola’s novels which are 
he Rougon-Macquart series; ‘Nana’ head- 
with 160,000 copies, after which come ‘L’As- 
124,000 and ‘La Terre’ with 100,000. 
ires refer to the editions in French, 
is of babies, their diet and general treatment in 
weather, are the most important articles inthe July 
Healtt Boston, edited by Mrs. A. E. Whitaker.) 
MacMillan Co. announce that the forthcoming 
1. of Mr. James Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth’ 
take notice of many important changes that have oc- 
red since the work was firstissued. This edition will 
pyrighted in America. 


‘MZ 


Mile. Vacaresco, who with her friend and patroness, 
1 Queen of Roumania, recently compiled a 
f folk-songs, called ‘The Bard of Dimbovitza,’ 

w engaged in making strange use of the loye-letters 
written to her by the Crown Prince of Roumania. Says 
the bethrothal of 
Prince Ferdinand of Roumania to Princess Marie 
Mile. Héléne Vacaresco, whose love-affair 
Prince caused such a disturbance in 
an politics a short time ago, and has been send- 

g to Princess Marie every two or three days a love-let- 
r written to her by the Crown Prince during their 
p. The Queen has vainly entreated Mile. Vacar- 

) surrender the correspondence. The Duke of 
irgh has asked the Roamanian Government to in- 
ere in the matter.” Considering her connection with 
‘erature, it is a wonder that Mile. Vacaresco did not see 
ioney value of a volume of ‘The Love-Letters of a 


wo Prince 


It is understood that Mr. Osgood’s death will not 


eo Sylv a,’ 


v me 


jependence Belge: ‘Since 


row! 
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haipourg 


the Crown 


tort 


B «cause any change in the London firm of James R. Osgood, 
 Melivaine & Co., but that Mr. Clarence McIlvaine will 
ae carry on the business single-handed. 
4 Heine's original publishers, Hoffmann & Kampe of 
> Hamburg, will issue in the fall the poet’s letters to his 
I rand sister. 


An Englishman in Paris,’ which will be published im- 
ately by D. Appleton & Co., gives an intimate and 
tertaining series of pictures of life in Paris dur- 


the reigns of Philippe and Louis Napoleon. It con- 


tains sonal reminiscences of the old Latin Quarter, 
tie Revolation of 1848, the coup d'état, society, art and 
etters during the Third Empire, the siege of Paris, and 
ng gnofthe Commune. The author enjoyed the ac- 
s0aintance of 





most of the celebrities of this time; and 
ves Balzac, Alfred de Musset, Sue, the elder 
as, Tagliona, Flaubert, Auber, Félicien David, Dela- 
x, Horace Vernet, Decamps, Guizot, Thiers, and 
ers, whose appearance in these pages is the oc- 

for fresh and interesting anecdotes. 
eA 


née Gescrit 





igust St. Nicholas will be a ‘Vacation Number.’ 
ntents will inclade ‘How Ships Talk to each Other,’ 
aptain Kennedy, late of the S. S. Germanic. 

s00K News 


Ps 


for July is rich in illustrations from new 
presents life-like portraits of Col. Alexander 
f the Philadelphia Times and of Richard Hard- 

the young Philadelphian, whose stories of 
ican cities have made him famous. 


ugust number of Scribner’s Magazine is the 
tion Number’ (there is no continued matter in 
i i contains this year seven complete short stories 
e ‘ wl them illustrated, each by a single artist. 
z ig the w riters we note such popular names as H. C. 
Sullivan, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Octaye 

ancan Campbell Scott. 


article in the remarkable ser 

Capitals of the 
8 Weekly, 
by Edward Rod. 


and 
and 
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World,’ now running in 
& description of the city of Geneva, 
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Miss Caroline A. Creevey’s articles on ‘Botany as & 
Recreation,’ now being published in Harper's Bazar, are 
attracting deserved attention on account of the popular 

and very practical character of the information which 
they contain. The chapter on ‘Orchids,’ which appears 

in the number of July 16th, is of special value on account 
of the rapidly growing interest which is being taken in 

the cultivation of these plants. 

In order to stimulate American composition, the 

Ladies’ Home Journal has just made public an attractive 

series of liberal prizes for the best original musical com- 

position by composers resident in the United States and 

Canada. The prizes call for a waltz, a piano composi- 

tion, a pleasing ballad and a popular song, an anthem 

and the four best hymn tunes. The competition is open 

until November Ist, next. The opportunity has an addi- 

tional attractiveness since the prize compositions will 

form part of aseries for which Strauss is writing an 

original waltz, and Charles Gounod and Sir Arthur Sulli- 

van each an original song. 

An entirely new edition of ‘The Wide, Wide World,’ 
with eight full page pictures and thirty other illustrations 
by Frederick Dielman, will be published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. This American story is said to be one of the 
four books most widely read in New England. 

St. George Mivart’s second article, ‘Natural Selection,’ 
which appears in the July Cosmopolitan, carries the 
reader a step further with that celebrated thinker in his 
series on ‘Evolution and Christianity.’ 

The June number of The Nurse, (Boston), contains 
much useful information for nurses and the home. Dr. 
F. F. Whittier contri butes an instructive paper on ‘The 
Care of the Eyes in Infancy and Childhood.’ Dr. F.C 

Shurtleff writes of ‘Labor and the Care of Patient.’ Dr. 
Eunice D. Kinney discusses the subject of ‘Quarantine of 
Nurses after attending Contagious Diseases.’ There is 
also an interesting article on ‘The Care of the Hands.’ 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce a charming out- 
door book under the title of ‘The Naturalist in La Plata,’ 
by W. H. Hudson, C. M. Z.8., joint author of ‘Argen- 
tine Ornithology.” The author is thoroughly at home in 
his fresh fleld, and he furnishes graphic and minute ac- 
counts of the desert pampas, and the lives of animals, 
birds, and pumas to wasps and spiders. 
His entertaining descriptions are accompanied by many 
excellent illustrations. 


insects, from 


Frederick Warne & Uo., of London,will shortly publish 
‘The Land of the Almighty Dollar,’ by Mr. H. Panmure 
Gordon, a well-known member of the London Stock Ex- 
change, who recently visited the United States. The 
volume, which will be profusely illustrated, records the 
author's experience both socially and commercially, says 
The Publishers’ Circular, and gives a somewhat novel 
presentation of America and its people. Mr. Gordon is a 
great worker and a great talker. 

‘The Warfare of Science Papers,’ by Dr. Andrew D. 
White, will be continued in the August Popular Science 
Monthly, with a chapter on Geography, in which are 
given the various mythological and theological ideas con- 
cerning the formof the earth and the proper mode of 
representing it that have prevailed in ancient and 
medizval times. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


USSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard University). 
FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 20th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information, 
address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 

One of the best acadiemic and classical schools in New England. 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 

Send for catalogue to 

Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A.M., Principal. 





ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 

Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


NATURAL HISTORY CAMP FOR BOYs. — 


LAKE QUINSIGAMOND, WORCESTER, MASS.] 
Wigwam Hill. {Open July 6th to August 3lst. Established 1885. 
Endorsed by the Boys and by leading Educators. Athletic 
Sports, Military Drill, Swimming, Boating, Study of Nature. 
sures a healthful and profitable summer vacation. 
For prospectus, address 


In- 


W. H. BAYMENTON, 





Worcester, Mass. 





RANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
and Correspondence, and may be suvcessfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 
practical results of these classes are warmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
of the country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 
ing for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart- 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 

PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 


Please mention this Publication. 646 Washington St., Boston. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
Boston, Mass. 





First to teach 





CHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
July 7—Aug. 17, 1891. 
Daily lectures in ECONOMICS, HISTORY OF RELIGION anl 


Eruics. for program with full particulars apply to the Secretary , 
8. Burns Weston, 118 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 


RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 
Special Courses. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
and care. Highest references. Re-opens Sept, 28th, 1892. 


ASTRAR CUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKHKELKPSIE, N. Y. 

Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 

Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 

women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 

address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. 
the care of Friends, but open to all. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Bourd and Tuition, $500a 
| year. Address 


THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
‘grounds all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitted 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinies and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 


Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 











Under 
Library 28,000 volumes. 
Two hundred acres of 








ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. * 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren B 
Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rey. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rey. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiillam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George Ww. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $160. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 
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THRE SONG OF PEACE. 





BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 


A song is astir in the air, 
And I would drink it in 

With the scent of the roses rich and rare; 
But still the battle’s din 

Rings in my ears and deafens me; 
{ cannot hear the strain. 

The noise of the world, its misery, 
Throbs like a bitter pain. 


But now and then, as in despair 
1 seek to rend the bonds, 
Comes a burst of harmony on the air 
To which my heart responds; 
And then the echo of the fray 
A moment seems to cease; 
Though the wondrousfharmony dics away, 
That moment brings me peace. 


And then I pray I may retain 
A peacefulness of heart, 
Though the warrior’s laurels I fail to gain, 
Or riches of the mart. 
For that sweet song will give me rest, 
And banish all distress; 
The flowers of God and the gold of the West 
Will be my happiness. 
{Harper's Bazar. 
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Coningsby Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield’s 
nephew and heir, has come of age, and is 
about to take up his abode at Hughenden 
manor, which has been leased during his 
minority. Young Disraeli, who is the son 
of the great Tory’s elder brother Ralph, has 
been educated at the Charter House school 
and at New College, Oxford, and is regarded 
as an able fellow. The present Lord Roths- 
child, who settled an annulty on him out of 
gratitude for favors from Beaconsfield, Is 
going to foot his expenses for Parliament, 
and it is expected that after two or three 
years in the Commons the queen will make 
him a peer—the second earl of Beacons- 
fleld. 


The statue of the late John P. Hale, 
United States Senator and father-in-law of 
William E. Chandler, wh ch ts to be erected 
in the State House grounds at Concord, N. 
H., has arrived from Italy. The unveiling 
ceremony will occur on August 3. 


Paris has a new sensation in the Princess 
Salabou, a small savage brought from 
Central Africa by Lieut. Mizon. 


R. L. O’Brien of the reporters’ staff of 
the Transcript has received an appointment 
as private secretary to «x-President Cleve- 
land, and has entered upon the performance 
of his duties at Gray Gables, Buzzard’s 
Bay. Mr. O’Brien was born in Abington 
in 1865. He entered Dartmouth College, 
where he remained but a year, preferring 
to complete his education at Harvard. He 
was graduated in 1891, with honors in 
political economy and history, Another 
honor conferred upon him was the award- 
ing by a board of judges, of which Hon. 
John Lowell was the chairman, ot the Sum- 
ner prize for a dissertation, ‘An histori- 
cal sketch of the spread of the doctrine of 
immunity of private property at sea, and a 
consideration of its tendency to promote 
peace.’ 


Prof. Sousa of the Marine Band has 
signed a contract with the ‘Blakely Syndi- 
cate’ of New York and Chicago business 
men which makes him for five years the 
director of a new military band of seventy- 
two members now being formed, with 
headquarters in Chicago, *to be known as 
Sousa’s Band. He will leave Washington 
on Aug. 1 for New York to drill the new 
band, Col. Heywood having agreed to dis- 
charge him from the marine service on that 
date. 


Mr. Gossman, Edwin Booth’s son-in-law, 
has enlarged his estate at Narragansett 
Pier, and is erecting a circular two-story 
building there. The upper floor is for the 
great actor’s grandchildren, and the lower 
one jis designed for a billiard room. At 
the Pier these measures are looked upon as 
indicating that Mr. Booth is to pass the 
season there. 


A well-known character has just died in 
India, Father Cooke, Military Roman Cath- 
olic Chaplain at Poona. He was seventy- 
two years of age, was educated at Stony- 
hurst, was one of the earliest graduates of 
the University of London, and acted as 
tutor to the real Sir Roger Tichborne. 


Gen. P. A. Collins has gone to Europe to 
spend a month at Carlsbad. 


The home of W. C. Bryant at Great Bar- 
rington, in which he was married and 
wrote some of his poems, is to be pre- 
served. Caleb Ticknor owns the place and 
has built a hotel on the site; but he care- 
fully shifted the old cottage to the rear of 
the new building instead of destroying it. 


Gen. Geo. P. Ihrie, who will be the 
general agent of the State of Washington 
atthe World’s Fair, was on Grant’s staff 
during the war. He has since had an ex- 
tensive experience as examiner of mines 


paign, Blaine, Whitelaw Reed and J. W. 
Kappa Epsilon ; 
to Psi Upsilon, 


barian.’ 


summer at Dublin, N. H. 
Capt. William Grant Stairs did not, as 


by the King of the Belgians. 


and Capt. Bodson, representing respective 
terprise. 
King Msiri, 
tories overto them, had been killed, and 
they had no 
hours of telegraphing 


ried off suddenly by fever. 


half tall, and proportionately stout. 
The marriage of Héléne Boulanger 


Speaking of the Greek letter f raternities | 
and the part they are playing in the cam- 


Husted are ‘Dekes,’ or members of Delta 
Chauncy Depew belongs 
the dearest foe of the 
Dekes; Adlai is Phi Delta Theta; W. F. 
Vilas is Beta Theta Pi, and Hill is a ‘Bar- 


Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow, instead of at- 
tending the Congress of Orientals in Lon- 
don as was expected, is passing a quiet 


is generally assumed, lose bis life in the 
service of the Congo State, but as the 
pione:r of an international company, to 
which a concession was granted last year 
The Katanga 
Exploration Expedition was officered by 
Capt. Stairs, the Marquis de Bonchamps, 


ly the three nations interested in the en- 
On {their arrival they found that 
who was to make his terri- 


alternative but to retire. 
Capt. Bodson died first, and within a few 
the fact and his 
own perfect health, Capt. Stairs was car- 


The biggest man in Congress is Repre- 
sentative Stone of the Twenty-third Penn- 
sylvania District, who is six feet and a 








A despatch from Chicago runs as fol- 
lows :—Robert Burns Hutchinson, the last 
but one of the male descendants of Robert 
Burns, the Scotch poet, is thought to be 
dying, at St. Luke’s Hospital, this city, the 
result of a midnight assault by foot-pads, 
three weeks ago. With the exception of a 
few hours immediately following the at- 
tack, he has been bereft of reason. Mr. 
Hutchinson is thirty-seven years of age 
and was born at Cheltenham, Eng. His 
mother was the daughter of Col. James 
Glencairsu Burns, son of the poet. 


H. C. Frick, chairman of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, is forty-two years of age, 
and about five feet six inches high. Twenty 
years ago he was & poor man, makingjcoke 
on a small scale in the Connellsville coke 
region; but in time be became the king of 
that industry and locality. Mr. Carnegie, 
awakening to the importance of the coke 
business to iron manufacturers, bought an 
jaterest in Mr. Frick’s enterprise in 1882. 
Five years ago Mr. Frick became chairman 
of the firm of Carnegie Brothers & Co. 
His net revenue is said to be $2,000,000 
or $3,000,000 a year. 


Pope’s Villa, Twickenham, which once 
belonged to the little poet and was the 
scene wherein he composed many of his 
works, is in the market. It has been 
occupied for nearly a quarter of a century 
by Mr. Henry Labouchere, M. P. The 
grounds are extensive, and run down to 
the river’s edge. The show place in them 
is the grotto, which is supposed to have 
»| been Pope’s favorite resort. The villa is 


second daughter of /e brav’ general, to M. 
Paul Auguez de Sachy, was celebrated in 
the most quiet manner at the cathedral of 


prettily situated in a nest of trees. 


Versailles, 
her younger 
Driant in 1888. 


sister, who 


in contrast to the weddiog of 
merried M. 


Prof. J. V. Sladek, the editor of the 
Prague newspaper Lumir, has made a 


translation of some one hundred and fifty 
of the songs and ballads of Burns into 


must be getting old because he walked 
with difficulty. Kate Field’s Washington, 
which mentions the incident, says that an 
old army officer overheard this remark and 
was impelled to say: ‘‘Because he walks 
that way it is no sign that heis falling. 
He always had difficulty with his ankles, 
which have beeu weak aud not firm enough 
to support his heavy body. When he was 
in active service it was often said that he 
could hardly mount a horse unassisted, on 
account of that weakness, and an orderly 
was always on hand to help him mount.” 


This story of Ibsen is being circulated 
in Europe; Having fallen in love, he sent 
a written proposal to the beautiful 
daughter of Pastor Thoreson (now his 
wife), and then went by appointment to 
call upon her. Being ushered into the par- 
lor, he was informed that the young lady 
would soon join him. But she did not not 
appear, and [bsen, in his impatience, wan- 
dered about the room, giving vent to all 
sorts of expletives, for three hours. Just 
as he was rushing out of the door, a giggle 
attracted his attention, and he discovered 
the young lady whom he sought rising up 
from behind the sofa, where she had been 
concealed all that time, affaid, as she ex- 
plained, of making her appearance before. 
She had hidden herself in that place just 
before his arrival and had lacked the cour- 
age tocome forward when she saw him. 
The answer he received was an affirmative 
one, and they were soon married. 


Lady Henry Somerset has completed 
arrangements for starting a new women’s 
paper, to be called the White Ribbon, of 
which she will act as editor-in-chief. The 
Duchess of Bedford, Lady Carlisle, Miss 
Frances Willard, Mrs. Pearsall Smith (the 
latter two being American ladies), and 
other well-known workers in this cause 
are actively interested in the muvement. 


A fine bust of Louise M. Alcott, by Rick- 
etson, has been presented to the Old Con- 
cord public library by the story-writer’s 
sister, Mrs. Anna B. Pratt. 


It has been recently published that Mr. 
Whittier would write the opening ode for 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, the item stat- 
ing that the poet, although unable to give a 
definite answer when the matter was first 
broached, was now, on account of improy- 
ed health, ready to undertake the task. I 
find, writes Mr. Wingate to The Critic, 
that the story originated at Newburyport, 
where Mr. Whittier is still staying, but un- 
fortunately it is not true. I inquired of 
Mr. Whittier and he writes me as follows: 
—‘‘The statement in the newspaper clip- 
ping is entirely untrue. My state of health 
does not admit of any engagement of a 
literary kind.” 


Sarah Bernhardt is making her plans to 
stay in London for several months more. 
Next winter she will give an exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture executed by her 
own hand, and borrowed from their pres- 
ent owners in Paris. 


One hears little of Mr. Gladstone’s ex- 
ploits as a fisherman, if indeed he be one 
atall. But a new artificial fly has been 
named ‘the G. O. M.’; and an English sport- 
ing paper declares that, while many trout 


Czech. This version is shortly to be 
During a recent visit of General Butler| published by the Royal Academy of 
to Washington some one observed that he | Science and Letters in Prague. In every 


instance the Bohemian translator has pre- 
served the metrical form of the original. 


finds the system o 
the full blooded Indian. 
may be divided as follo*s: Whites, 50,000; 
Indians, 4,000; 
the whites are ‘squaw men,’ that is to 
they are the husbands of [ndian women. 


r 


with the Indians. 


ler, ‘‘is held in common 
white settlers have to lease their holdings 
from the Indians. 
to control all the land he will put under 
fence, and he receives the rents thereon. 
Consequently the shrewd mixed bloods and 
‘squaw men’ make contracts with white 
settlers to fence (with barbed wire) as 
much land as they desire to cultivate, 
allowing the cost of fencing to go in part 
payment of the rent foraseries of years. 
There doesn’t seem to be any uniform 
schedule of rents, but each white squatter 
makes 





The Indians’ Tenure of Land. 


A traveller in {the Chickasaw Nation 
land tenure unjust to 
The population 
negroes, 7,000. Many of 


say 
They have accordingly equal land rights 


‘‘The whole of the land,” says the travel- 
by the tribe, and 


Any indian is allowed 


whatever deal he can 
Indian landlord. 

‘Any Indian or ‘squaw man’ is a landlord 
and bas the right to rent to any white 
man any amount of land he sees fit, provid- 
ed the white man will fence it. One-tenth 
of the rent paid for territory land goes, 
or is supposed to go, into the general 
treasury of the nation, the balance into 
the individual pockets of the shrewd mixed- 
blood or ‘squaw men’ landlords. The 
poor, ignorant, shiftless full-blood gets 
very little benefit from the present system 
of holding the land In common. It would 
certainly be greatly to the advantage of 
the full-bloods to have the land ‘individ- 
ualized,’ or, in other words, to have each 
Indian’s pro-rata share set apart and 
deeded to him. 

‘“‘While this would be decidedly to the 
interest of the full-bloods, still they look 
with suspicion upon the scheme. The 
wily mixed-bloods and ‘squaw men’ make 
them believe that the ‘allotment in sever- 
alty’ plan, as it is termed, is simply a 
scheme of the white settlers to swindle 
them out of their land. Indeed, the 
‘squaw men’ and mixed-bloods practically 
control the nation.” The statement is 
made that fifty men, not one of whomisa 
full-blooded Indian, control 90 per cent. of 
the land. 


with his 
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We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catrrrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
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AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION SIVEN 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 





We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly hynorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 
ledo, O. WanpraG, Kirvran & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 





aud grayling seize it with avidity, others 
regard it as ‘‘uncanny and not to be trust- ! 





in the United States and Alaska. 


ec ” 


surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottie. Sold by all Druggisls. Testimo- 
nials free. 
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Articles of Permanent Value are | 
Published Weekly in : 


ls BOSTON COMMON WEALTEL 


sons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned | 
- Boston will be interested in the prempt publication, each week, of some 
valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
its recent issues Tar COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 
Dec. 5.—THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. S. C. CHANDLER, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. | 
THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. S. SHALER, 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
°6.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
WapLmn, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. | 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. (Original for this journal.) 
J. B. HARRISON. 
jan. 2.—THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Samurt H. Scupper, before the Boston Natural History Society. 
i6.—THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. Joun Trevor: read by 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 
'8.—THE GYPSY MOTH. CuHarwes V. Ritey, before the Lowell Institute. 


30.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. RvussE.t,” before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Feb. 13.—THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) Jomn}Rircuim, Jr. 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. (Original for this Journal.) WutiiaM 
CorpLry WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. GsrorGe Baur, before the American 
Antiquarian Society. 
20.—VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Jon Rircuie, JR. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. Easertr C. 
Smytu, before the American Antiquarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the President} 
Byron Groce, at the Annual Reception. 
27.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. S&S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
5.—THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. 
W. Henry WINSLOW. 
12.—RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. 
Boston Bcientific Society. M. 
Meteorological Society. 
10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Mean, before the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 








CHANDLER, before the 


March (Original for this Journal.) 


Henry P. Curtis, before the 
Harriott, before the Royal 
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GERMICIDE. 


A NEW FEATURE OF THE 


BOSTON GERMICIDE CO. 


(Incorporated.) 


23 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Their Famous Germicide may now be ob- 
tained in bottles for use at 


HOME 


in connection with a hand atomizer. 


This is a Perfect Antiseptic, and one of most 
powerful known 


DISINFECTANTS. 


Odorless or Fragrant as desired, Price, 
$1 per pint. Orders by mall or express 
poomgtty: filled. 


Polish all' Metals with 


For sale by all Hardware and Mil! 
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26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. WILitiaM Morris 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 


This publication wid be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuable papers | 
promptly, in full and complete form, into the hands of persons pemmerteitindeeaed 
Subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. 


e possessor of a file of Taz ComMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best | 


‘thought of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 
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Hay Fever, Lung and Throat ink. 
Permanently Cured by 


DR. CORNBLOOM, 


521 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Opposite R. H. White & Co. 


3 Months’ Treatment $10. 


Union Sa, Hotel & Hotel Dan, 


—a and attention unsurpassed by any in the 


= of the city pass the door every few 


_ day. Spectal rates to Theatrical people. 


| parts of the city. 





UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels (connectin ) 


‘The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 


ntry. 
"“Hewsb-care and stages to and from almost every 
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a. & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
$2.00 per day. 


Livery and Feed Stables. 
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RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 
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Newly Refitted and od Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 


Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Boston, Mass. 


turopean plan. Dining Room 


and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA. 
JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Kelterer's Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 
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UNIVERSAL APPETIZER 


—THE GREAT— 
HEALTH DRINK OF THE19th CENTURY! 


A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 








INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL, 

Is carefully prepared from the vital proper- 
ties of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will positively 
restore the weak and nervous to a b ealthy ccn- 
dition. Improves the appetite, 

Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System. 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 
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Atchison Teka \ sal FE 
Rallroad Company, 


P.O. Box 346. No. 95 Milk St. Boston, July 1, 1892. 


Income Bond Conversion 
UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68. 


A substantial majority of the holdings of the 
$80,000,000 Income Bonds having assented to the 
conversion proposed in Circular 68, the plan has 
been declared fully effective by the Directors of 
the company. To avoid injustice to distant and 
absent holders of Income Bonds who have either 


not become acquainted with the plan or through 
circnmstances have been unable to avail them- 
selves of it in the limit named in Circular 68, auch 
limit is hereby extended until September 1, 1892. | 


Income Bonds will be received for exchange | 
into Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A., until 
September 1, 1892, by the following-appointed 
agencies: 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
O05 Milk St., Boston. 

UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
80 B’y-ay, New York City. 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 
8 Bishopsgate-Within, London, E. C,. 


Pending completion of engraved bonds, Nego- | 
tlable Certificates will be delivered Income Bond 
holders, to be exchanged without, unnecessary 
delay for the former in due course. 

These Certificates have been listed on | 
the Stock Exchanges In Boston, New York 
and London, 


Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received 
for exchange, the same asthe bonda,in amounts 
not less than $100, and in even hundreds or thous- 
ands. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for ex- 
change, under Circular 63 of Oct. 15, 1889, upon 
presenting their bonds to any of the Agencies 
mentioned, can effect the original and present ex. 
changes at the same time. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concern- 
ing this Plan and applications for circulars and 
blanks for use thereunder can be mace of any of 
the above agencies and of J. W. REINHART, 
VICE PRESIDENT, ATCHISON COMPANY, 95 
MILK STREET, BOSTON. By order of the 
Board of Directors. 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
J. W. REINHART, Vice President. 
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WERRIMACK VALLEY ROUTE 


TO THE 


WHITE AND FRANCONIA 
MOUNTAINS, 
LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, 
AND CANADA, 


Boston Office, 207 Washington St. 


The only line running Three Trains 
every wodhaay te the White Mountains. 
Slee -~ | Car on 7.15 P. M. train, Boston 
to Fa and on 10.30 P. M. train, 
Fabyan to to besten, daily. 
EXCURSION TICKETS, 


Good going and returning until Oct. 81, are on 


sale at the Company’ ‘s Boston Passenger. Agency, 
207 Was ington Street, and at Boston & 
Lowell R. 

at + map rates: 


Station, Causeway Street, 






4. 
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rofile tlouse via Bethlehem Junction....... 12.75 
Profile House via No. Woodstock and stage. 10.30 
Summit Mt. Washington...... ..........cc005 15.75 


Through Trains Leave Boston 
From Boston & Lowell R. R. Station 


Causeway Street. 


FOR THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 9.80 A.M., 1.15 
and 7.15 P.M. Parlor cars to Fabyan’s and Jette r 
son ut 9.30 A.M. and to Fabyan atl.15P.M. Sleep- 
in rs to Fabyan’s at 7.15 P.M. 

FoR NO. ——— 9.00, 9.30 A.M., 1.15 
P.M., a Par 

FOR W EIRS. AND ) PLY MOUTH, 9.00, 9.30 A.M., 
1.15, 5.00 and 7.15 P.M.; all with Parlor Cars. For 
Centre Harbor and Wolfeboro’ at 9.30 A.M. and 
1.15 
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_COMMONWEALTH. 


CHILDRENS’ SUITS. 


HALF SEASON SALE HALF SEASON SALE. 


HALF SEASON SALE 


—Or— 


SUITS 


—FOR— | 


GENTLEMEN. 


As the annual sequence of our 
Spring and Summer business we 
are now ready with our Half 
Season Sale of suits for gentlemen, 
embracing the residue of each line 
of Garments which have com- 
manded a ready sale during the 
season on account of their fitness 
and adaptability in every respect 
to the wants of the critical buyer. 
We include in this sale the cele- 
brated Donegal Cottage Homespun & 
Bliss Tweeds, in Pin Checks, Plaids, 
Twills and Plain Colors, Beetle 
Tints, London Browns, light 
medium and dark shades, highly 
desirable for the Summer, outing, 
business or ordinary avocations, 
the former selling prices all the 
season having been $32, $30, $28, 
$25, $22 and $20 per suit, and 


which we now include in this 


Half Season Sale, reduced to 


$15 and $20. 


HALF SEASON SALE. 


— OF— 


CASSIMERE | 


—AND— 


WASHABLE GOODS. | 


COATEES 


Vest and Long Trousers, 
14 to 18 years), 


$8, $10, $12, 
KNICKERBOCKERS 


(Jacket, Vest and Knee Trousers 
9 to 6 6. $8 


$5, $6, $8. 
mainabens 


(Coat, 


EXTENDE 


JULY 16, lage 


AMUSEMENTS 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. Moe Ths EME sc cvsessccccec 





. -Manage, 


IN VIEW OF 


CONTINI > SUCCESS 


The engagement of 
Mr. CHARLES MATHEW’'s OMPANY 
with Mr. A. 8. LIPMAN, }; 


t) 
Une 


rilliant, Bright and Breezy New ( omedy 


BY PROXY! 


‘Laugh and the World Laughs With Yoy 


Even’gs at 8. Wed. and Sat. ut? 
Preceded by a half hour’s Pro: 
“BY PROXY” is a Leaugh-M 

| emisventan, Sterling Merit and Striki 


enade Concer, 


GINGER ALE 


—AND— 


CRACKERS 


FOR LUNCH. 


Don’t offer your guests chea 


ferior Ginger Alk 


SIMPSON SPRING 
(White Label) 
GINGER ALE. 


“ FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 





years), 


$4, $5, § $6. $8. 
ENGLISH JERSEYS 


(Elastic, snug fittIng and durable, 
3 to 10 years), 


$3, $4, $5, 
KILTS 


(In effective variety, 3 to 6 years), 


$2, $3, $4. 
SHIRT WAISTS AND BLOUSES 


(Cambric and Flannel, 4 to 16 years), 


256,, 350., 50C, 
SAILORS 


(Including a large variety of wash- 
able fabrics in our English ‘‘Gala- 
tea” Suits, 3 to 12 years), 


$1, $1.50, $2, 
JUVENILE SUITS 


(Cutaway Jacket, Knee Trousers 
and Vest, 3 to 10 years), 


$3, $4, $5, 


The above are all the remaining 
small lots of this season’s fashions, 
and are reduced to one-third, and 





‘mer selling price for this recurrent 
half season sale. 








A.SHUMAN 
~~ ~6&CO. 





P- 
For Tickets, Berths in Sleeping, and Seats in 
Parlor Cars, and all information, apply to Besten 
| Sagan xr Agency, 207 Washington St., 
uil , Bosto ton. 
Send 1 10 cents in postage to Boston <stteed 
Agency and receive ip return “Vistas” op the C. 
+ @ series of sketches, beautifully illustrated, 
of ot White and ‘Franconia Mountains, scenes 
centres, and of the utiful Merrrmack 
Vallee Route thereto. Also list of Hotels and 
a Houses and Excursion Rates. 
T. A. MACKINNON, E. F. MANN 


Gen'l Manager 
F. E. BROWN, GEO. W. oiSaxs, 


Gen’) Passenger T. A. A. G.P. A. 


‘CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
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 &CO. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothiers and Outfitters, 


Sumerfene Shaman on 


(Jacket and Knee Trousers, 4 to 16) 


in many cases one-half their for- 


OFFICE 


| Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston. 


CITY OF BUSTON. 
SALE OF PUBLIC PROPERT) 


OFFICE BOARD OF STATE COMMISSIONERS, 
CITY HALL, June 36, 188. | 
The City Council having authorized the Boar 
of Street Commissioners, with the approval of the 
Mayor, to sell the following estates belonging to 
City of Boston, sealed proposals for the purchase 
of any or all of them will be received at the 
Mayor’s office, City Hall, until FRIDAY, July 2x, 
1892, at noon, at which time and place the pro 
posals will be publicly opened; no bids jess than 
the amounts herein stated will be considered; ner 
will any bid be considered that is not an offer u 
pay a specified amount in gross or per foot; the 
right to reject any and all proposals is reserved 
Successful bidders will be allowed ten days for 
examination of title. The sale wil! not be enforced 
unlees the same is found good and sufficient. The 
city will give a deed of quitclaim and release is 
common form. Paymeut to be made at the ex 
ration of the 10 days. Brokers thr 
proposal is tendered will, if the same is accepte! 
and the sale is completed, be allowed s commit 
sion of 1 per cent. of the purchase money, pre 
vided their agency is recognized |r 
1—Land on northern side of EAST NEWTON 
STREET, near Albany street, contats ing 
16,120 square feet, in 10 lots, one, more or Me 


ugh whom any 


the proposa. 


whole, 1.35 per foot. 
2—Land on northwest side of ALBANY 
STREET, near and south of East Newt 
street, containing 6247 square feet, $620 e 
8—Land on southwest corner of AL BANY 34 


EAST NEWTON STREETS, containing 
3677 square feet, $4600. 


4—Land and buildings on 50 thwest side of 


pet yg arr AVENUE, ae 
c, < ntaloling > 

opposite Dunstable stree pntalaing 2f 
square feet, $18,000. The ity ae 


right to enter _— sald ~“y i an 
the sewer crossing salu 'o 

5—Land on EAST SEC sap STRE —y a 
tween L and M_ streets, ntaini “ 
square feet, $10,500. 


6—Land on NW STREET, betw' en East —_ 
and East Third streets, containing } 
feet, $1000. 
7—Land on EAST SE COND nar fee 
of N street, containing }»,- ee ee 
four lots, one, more or the whole * 
ae therly side 
S—Land and building on - erly “seca 
“HUNNEMAN STREE 7, tween Harriss 
avenue and Washington sue et, 
square feet, $7500.) i 
9—Land on RITCHIE oTREr oT. son 
Marcella street Home, containing ~ 
feet, $10,000. <tt> 
10—Land on BAINBRIDGE and ——~ 
BURY STREETS. connate os night & 
feet $1500. The city reser coed 


enter upon said land and maintal 


crossing said lot. , 
11—Land in town of EVERE Let ot oe e ‘cuETs. 
PLEASANT and St u™ ‘ ~ - 
containing 2,700 square feet ” i “. 
For more particular +7 rip an 
apply at the omce of the Stre 
Room 38, City Ha nut neath 


treet Commissioner 
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The Mont Blanc Observatory. 


v3 Nature, is to be 
eecond attempt, says + : 
A secon jan observatory at the top of 


» to build 
made ‘Blanc 4s the workmen who tun- 
selled last year through the snow just be- 
peed 4 pot come upon rock, 


he summit did ; 
eam as decided that the building 
' erected on the frozen snow. A 
was put up, as an experi- 
end of last summer, and in 
nd early spring it was found that 
t bad occurred. 
v* to the Lucerne correspondent 
“Times, the observatory isto be 


be a wooden building 8 metres long and 4 





the 





eros wide, and consisting of two floors, 
er with two rooms. The lower floor, 
which is to be embedded in the svow, will 
e placed at the disposition of climbers and 
vvides, and the upper floor reserved for the 
_ deem of the observatory. The roof, 
ory 


which is to be almost flat, will be furnished 
with a balustrade, running round it, to- 
gether with a cupola for observations. 
The wh building will rest upon six 
ue rful screw-jacks, 80 that the eqailibri- 
gm may be restored if there be any dis- 
if the snow foundation. 


The building is now being made in Paris 
and will shortly by brought in sections to 
Chamoanix. The transport of the build- 
ng from Chamounix to the summit of 
Mont Blanc and its erection there have 


ser) tntrusted to the charge of two capa- | 


guides—Frederick Payot and Jules | 
Bossoney. } 
Money Easy Made. | 

F. Deno & Co., 


Columbus, Ohio. 

Deak Str: —I boughht a Lightning Plater 
from your agent, Mr. Morrison and made 
845 in two weeks, plating watches, jewelry, 
table-ware, etc. I get all the work I can 
io. I have sold two platers. Enclosed 
find $10, agent’s price forthem. Ship by 
first express. I want the agency for one 
unty Yours traly, 

JoHn Murray. 
Write above firm for circulars. 


Merrimac Valley Route. 


The Concord and Montreal Railroad is 
securing a large share of the patronage of 
northern mountain seekers, on account of 
the conveniences and comforts they are 
fering as inducements to _ travellers. 
Their line runs over the Merrimac Valley 
Route, to the White and Franconia Moun- 
tains, Lake Winnipesaukee, Northern 
New England and Canada, and is the only 
seronning three trains every week-day 
tothe White Mountains. They run a sleep- 

ton the 7.15 P. M. train Boston to Fabyan 
tod 10.80 P. M. train Fabyan to Boston, 
tod are issuing excursion tickets at low 
rates, good to go and return till October 

1. The through trains leave from the 
Boston and Lowell Station, Causeway 
street. For ten centsin postage to the 
Boston Passenger Agency, they will send 
‘o any address their information pamphlet, 
Vistas on the C. & M.,” which comprises 
4 series of sketches beautifully illustrated, 
of the White and Franconia Mountaius 
andofthe popular and attractive Merri- 
mac Valley Route. Also a list of hotels 
and boarding honses en route and excur- 
SOD rates 





It can't be stopped no sooner that a loco- 
motive that carries 1,000 pounds of steam. 
: r everybody who has used Minard’s Lin- 
‘went says there is nothing likeit. It cures 
4) aches and pains, and gives universal 
satisfaction to every user. Price 25 cents. 





You can’t play & very choice tune on one 
“ring of a fiddle, and you can’t expect to 
*} May corset waists untess you have the 
“apes to fit different ages. ‘Every mer- 

ight to carry in stock Ferris’ ‘Good 
=f orset Waists, styles 229, 212, 215, 
mr hun Dy ), 219; this enables them to give 

‘siaction to their customers. 


chant oug 
Sense” 
99 


“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 
Has been nae ve . ‘ 
oe used over Fifty Years by millions of 
“ers for their children while Teething, with 
88. It soothes the child, softens the 


‘Ome, allays Pain. « y 
vy cde 1, cures Wind Colic, regulates 


Perfect suces 


is +8, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
et Meine r 
gp arising from teething or other causes 
r sale Druggists ¥ ' 
ms 4 gists in every part of the 


sure and ask for Mrs. 


' 2 Winslow's 
Up. 2. a bottle. 


Se thing 8yr 


(Woes 





Ripans Tabul izzi 
} soules cure dizziness. 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


NER 
VINE INSTITUTE 


Tremont 8 
‘ t., Bosto 
Por the treatment of on Tanem, Mines. 


brain and nervous aig, Patalysis, def } 
cate a eet Toca eplepey 
at the inetituse United States, Consultation 
owes tr, ‘ free. Patients ~ 
any add h Boston if desir ~ waited upon 
creas. esired. Circulars of te 
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“INVESTMENTS, 





City of Boston.---------+- 3 1-2 and 4’s | 
City of Providence Gold------+------ 4's 
City of Cambridge------- eer tte 4’s 
City of Newton:----- eoveveces rerrry \ | 
City of Lowell----++-.+0++seeereeeee ed's 
City of Concord, N. H----+-+++++++++. 4.8 
City of New Haven, Conn.------ +03 1-2 
City of Marlboro--+++--+++..sees sees: 4’s | 
City of Dayton, O------+++-eee sees 6s | 
Old Colony Rd---------+ --- pen beeen 4’s | 
Boston & Lowell Rd----------- oer dg 
Maine Rd-------+-+ eee eens --7’s, 1912 | 


FOR SALE BY 


R. L. DAY & C0., 


40 Water St. 





MUNICIPAL 


INVESTMENTS. 
Malden, Mage. >ccccccseess coves coced'g 
Brockton, Mass:---+---+e5-- Peesk wee 4’s 
Pt. Huron, Mich-+-----+-+++++++++e.: 5’s 
Grand Rapids, Mich---------+++++--- 5’s 
Omaha, WeDo ccc ccccccccvcceccccscees 5’s 
Toledo, Ohio----+---- Pust@egoees coco eS 
Fresno, Cal., gold--------- CRG0s bb 006 -5’s 
Astoria, Ore., gold----+------ eoeeeeeG'g 
St. Marys, Ohio---+----- Cad HWS 0 bie 6’s 


And other Choice Bonds. 
Descriptive List on application. 


W. J. HAYNES & SONS, 


7 Exchange Place. 





** Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


LEADS THEM ALL 
In Improvements of the Highest 





Send for Catalogue. 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co, 


25 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR SEPTEM- 
BER ENTRANCES T0 


Chauncy-Hall School 


These would be better made now, if 
practicable, while the last year’s studies 





Carbuncles, Swellings 
| can be pony cured by Lapy Poor’s OINTMENT. 
r uggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mall on receipt of price, by 


1} 





FOR YOURSELF. 


WHY DO YOU SUFFER with 
Itching and Bleeding 
PILES? 


Lady Poor’s Ointment 


Stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals 
all ulcers and ulcerating surfaces, and removes 
the tumors. 

Pure Spruce 
have produced an 
prove 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of LADY PooR’s OINTMENT will 
convince the sufferer that there is a Balm for 
all Aches and Pains. 

Mothers try it on your throbbin 
and aching nipples, and you will 
speedily. 





Gums and Extracts of Plants 
OINTMENT which will 


breasts 
nd relief 


POISON FROM IVY can be cured quickly; Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy; Boils, 


Kept by « 


all Eruptions of the Skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 


Weeks & Potter, Carter, Carter & Hilham, Geo. C, Goodwin & Co., Wholesale 


Pruggists, Boston, Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Cook, Everett & Pennell, 
Portland, Maine, Cutler Bros. 





| 


WORDS 


CONSERVATIVE IN SEASON. 


—_—A-— 


SERIES OF SERMONS 


BY 





HOWARD H. BROWN, 
FRANCIS B. HORNBROOKE, 
EDWARD E, HALE, 
CHARLES F, DOLE, 


The authors of this series of sermons, 


issued in this four-fold form, unite in 
the plan primarily to provide a regular 
supply of tracts for the post-office dis- 
tribution of their several churches, and 
their members. 

Single copies of the series of twenty 
sent bv mail, One Dollar for the 


series. The sermons of either preacher, 


separately, will be sent for Thirty- 
five cents the series. The bound 
volume will be $1.50. 


For further particulars address, 


J.STILMAN SMITH & CoO., 


8 HAMILTON PLACE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Ripans Tabules: for sour stomach. 


BO TAYLOR 
Us 1” WHISKIES 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusei Oil. 


NOT sold in bulk or by measure, Always In Sealed 
bottles, Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 


LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature———— 
CHESTER H, GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
‘REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


E. A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ee ee 








} 











are fresh in mind. The schoolhouse (593 





INSTitey 
E OPEN Darr 
¥ 
os FROM 9 A. uM 


Boylston St.) is now open daily from 9 to | 
1. New Catalogue on application. 


French, ee Dry Cleansing and Dyeiug Es- 


tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 


} du Temple, Paris, France, and Union §Park St. 
this city.) 





WITHOUT A TEACHER, 


(EUREKA METHOD.) 


Wiancr’s ‘‘ Eureka” In- 
struction books do for you 
just what a teacher would 

j do. With the Winner Instruc- 
Piano, tion Book for any instrument 
you can learn to play any sim 
ple, easy piece of music on that 
nstrument as quickly as by 
employing a teacher once a 


Banjo, week. 


You do not need to know any- 
hing about music, as these 
ks teach all the rudiments, 
nd explain the meaning of all 
musical terms. They are simple 
and FULLY ILLUSTRAT- 
ED. 

Besides the instruction pages, 
zach book contains nearly a 
hundred well-chosen pieces for 
hat especial instrument. This 
alone would cost from $2.00 to 
'$3.00if purchased separately. 


Organ, 


Violin, 













Cornet, 
Flute, 


Guitar, 


They are intended for pupils 
iving at a distance from the 
Imneic teacher, or those whose 

, means will not enable them to 
Mandolin, employ one. 

In ordering ask for Winner’s 
*‘Bureka”’ Method, and state 
g what instrument it is wanted, 


Clarinet, 


Any one of the volumes will be 





nailed, postpaid, on receipt of 


Fifespoes 


75 CENTS. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. , 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








Porsonally Conducted. Select Partion 
Favorite Route. Low Rates. 


i? 
LEAVE BOSTON 
ACUEETMNGS)EVERY TUESDAY 















For particulars address 
J. C. JUDSON & Co., 
227 Washington St., Boston. 


The F.P.CoxLaundry Go, 


Established 14 years ago n Malden, 


And now removed to Boston, within your reach, 
where you can have your linen called for and 
delivered at your home. 

All kinds of Family and Restaurant Laundry 
work executed in a strictly First-class manner. 

Goods collected and delivered free of charge 
Estimates poomatly furnished fo. Hotels. Please 
send for Price Lists. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to our 
Custom Department. All work in this depart- 
ment is done vy hand and by expert workmen. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 
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TIME AND LOVE. 


BY ROBERT BROWN, JR. 


Sly old Time took little Cupid, 
Tied a kerchief o’er his eyes; 
Turned him round, exclaiming, “Stupid, 
Tell me where your true love lies.” 
Long as moon shall shine above, 
Time will play his tricks on love. 


Cupid of his power reminded, 

Showed old Time what he could do: 
And, that though his eyes were blinded, 
Yet his heart would guide him true. 
Long as suns the heavens sball climb, 

Love will foil the tricks of Time. 


AN UNSHRIVED GHOST. 
Friar Lorenzo's ‘Midnight Adventure in 
The Calle de Olmedo. 


BY YSABEL H. ADDIS. 
[From the San Francisco Argonaut. | 


In the City of Mexico, toward the close 
of the year 1731, Friar Lorenzo, of the 
Monastery of Los Suspiros de Jesus, was 
making him way homeward to that estab- 
lishment in the chilly hours of very early 
morning. He had been keeping a vigil, 
imposed by the regulations of the order, 
that had taken him to a chapel in the Parish 
of Nuestra Senora de la Soledad, away out 
beyond the Zocalo, that lay about equi- 
distance between his two terminale. A 
very old man was Friar Lorenzo, and his 
pace was far from rapid, so that he had 
been long on the way. By this time he 
was so fatigued that his limbs almost 
refused longer to uphold the spare weight 
of his trembling, aged body. Yet he nerved 
himself to renewed effort as he heard the 
second hour boomed out from the big time- 
piece of the cathedral, at the very moment 
that he reached the entrance to the Calle 
de Olmedo; for the great fatigue he felt 
was yet exceeded and partly neutralized by 
a more potent impulse—‘he spurring thrills 
of terror. 

Perhaps it were unfair to say that Friar 
Lorenzo was a coward; the kinder view 
were to consider that the sequestered con- 
ventual life had developed abnormally an 
extreme constitutional timidity. No priest 
in the monastery—nay, none in all the great 
City of Mexico—was better, kinder, or led 
a life more godly than that of Friar 
Lorenzo. So meek was he, so holy in his 
life, that his superior oftimes found it 
needful to rebuke him for excess of fasting 
and penance, and to exercise vigilance in 
the way of seeing that Friar Lorenzo took 
aliment enough to nourish his frail body, 
instead of setting apart his portion for 
bestowal upon the swarm of mendicants 
that daily haunted the steps of the monas- 
tery. 

But in the active functions of his office— 
in aught that led him without the convent 
walls, to intercourse with his kind and en- 
counter with the issues of worldly exist- 
ence—to all such effort and contact the 
holy man was most reluctant, being ready 
to purchase exemption from such move- 
ment at any cost of penance. 

The superior of the order has struggled 
long against this infirmity, and the mission 
on which he had to-night sent Friar Loren- 
zo was inthe direct way of end avor to 
correct the weakness. But alas! to-night 
the suffering of the friar was greater than 
ever—so great, indeed, as to be almost un- 
bearable. ‘The hour, the silenceand gloom 
of the deserted streets, with their houses 
that appeared sealed and lifeless, and other 
like forces, had wrought bim up to a very 
panic of abject nervous dread—a fear of 
something, he knew not what. It was not 
long since all Mexico had been stirred to 
horror and dismay by the disappearance of 
the noble priest, Juan de Nava, whose fate 
was not made clear till many long years 
after, and many grisly rumors were still 
rife concerning this matter. At that period, 
robbers abounded in Mexico, audacious and 
uppunished—robbers who would murder a 
man for the garments he wore. Stories, 
too, were related of men who killed for the 
ghastly delight of killing—whose crimes 
were inexplicable and seemingly causeless, 
like those murders committed in the dreary 
street of Don Juan Manuel, the stern 
motive of which transpired only long there- 
after. Moreover, the ready superstious 
credences of the day gave willing heed to 
legends and traditions of the conquered 
Mexicans, and found in these supernatural 
causes for even vulgar crimes. 

Therefore, it was no marvelthat poor old 
Friar Lorenzo was full of terrors ino his 
night-walk. 

At the mouth of the Calle de Olmedo he 
halted: for its intensity of gloom and the 
silence were even more terrible than the 
way he had just traveled. But this route 
meant a saving of many blocks ot circuit, 
and aftera brief hesitation, crossing him- 
self and kissing his crucifix, which he firm- 

ly believed contained a splinter of the true 
cross, the old man entered the dark 
thoroughfare, murmuring as he went, his 
prayers. He had scarcely passed the cor- 
ner when he started so violently as to stag- 
ger and almost lose his footing, for his 
gown brushed and caused to rattle slightly 


the sword of a man standing motionless in 
the embrasure of a doorway. 

Friar Lorenzo shuddered as he felt the 
eyes of the unknown bent piercingly apon 
him, and he quickened his steps to hurry 
onward. He had traversed half the block 
and was beginning to breathe more freely 
when he heard behind him the dull fall of 
footsteps following after—not in haste, 
bat with the assured, deliberate measure 
that told of the pursuer’s conviction that 
he could overtake this object of his pur- 
suit without undue exertion. And, in 
truth, it was buta moment before the echo 
of that firm, determined tread sounded close 
beside the shuffling, uncertain feet of the 
friar, who commended himself to the in- 
finite mercy of God, as be felt the presence 
of his pursuer. For some paces the two 
walked side by side in unbroken silence, 
and the monk was conscious of the side- 
long, scrutinizing look of the other. 

Presently, ‘Delay thee, holy friar,” 
spoke the object of his terror; ‘‘I have 
need of thy ministrations.” 

But Fra Lorenzo answered, trembling: 
“Spare me, I pray, your worship. I am 
old and feeble; soon noon of yesterday I 
have kept vigil, and flesh and spirit alike 
are fainting. Your worship knows that to 
call at the wicket of any of the abounding 
monasteries will bring you succor, tempor- 
al or spiritual—aid far better than my poor, 
weak service. I pray you, senor, think no 
harm, but I beg to decline the office.” 

The man at his side laugbed shortly—a 
crisp, crude laugh, that made the monk 
feelas if he were shrivelling up as he 
heard it. 

‘‘God’s death! these friars are presump- 
tuou ! The ministers of God—the ser- 
vants of heaven—so their creeds profess, 
yet they give themseives the airs of states- 
men and ‘beg to decline’ the offices of 
their profession! Have you forgotten 
your vows, sirrah? Have you forgotten 
to what service you are consecrated? 
Nay, then, I will have you—you and none 
other. See that you move on before me.” 
He made as if to impel the monk by grasp- 
ing his arm; but the touch of that hard 
hand so affected Friar Lorenzo that he 
recled and would have fallen had not the 
man released him. 

‘*What—what would your worship have 
of me?” he stammered, faintly. 


‘You go to shrive a sinner,” and, with 
an answer, his guide halted before a lofty 
mansion where overhanging balconies 
shadowed the street. The sombre cava- 
lier pushed open the great zaguan, or en- 
trance-door, without knocking, although 
as Friar Lorenzo marked, there was a 
knocker of peculiar design, quite distinct 
from the conventional clenched hand, or 
lon’s head—for this was a battle-axe, fall- 


quite strangely clear in the gloom. The 
tunnel-like arch of the zaguan was all in 
densest darkness, save where a dim ray of 
light filtered out from the crack of a door 
on the left hand, whither the way was led 
by the man who had captured the friar. 
This was the apartment usually assigned 
as a door-porter’s lodge, in great houses, 
but here it seemed of dimensions more 
spacious than was common. The dark 
walls seemed to absorb, rather than re- 
flect, the pale rays of the candle, yet 
enough of brilliance fell to flash gieams of 
keen color from the jewels of one who lay 
oua rough cotin a corner, draped over 
with a coverlet of rich brocade, glinting 
back the candle-light from the golden 
threads of its embroideries. 

The stern man pointed to the out- 
stretched figure: ‘Do thou confess her 
quickly.” 

The friar drew back with a start and a 
shiver when he had bent over the woman; 
for she was fast b.und to the bed, made 
fast by harsh cords that held her beautiful, 


lashed her feet, too, closely. 


Lorenzo would have guessed that she had 
been borne hither from some scene of gala 
and rejoicing, for on her delicate wrists, 
and on her exquisite neck, and in the soft 
masses of her dark hair, blazed jewels; 
and the zone of her corsage, showing 
above the coverlet, roughly wrapped 
around her, showed thatthe stuffof her 
garb was of exceeding richness. 

‘*‘Wouldst thou confess, my daughter?” 
stammered Friar Lorenzo, drawn back to 
her, despite his fear, less by his sense of 
duty than bythe appeal in her eyes, full 
of a great despair and a mighty terror. 





He turned, when she made a sign of 
assent, toward his captor, in intimation 


|of the privacy due to a confession, but 


that sombre figure only laughed. albeit 
most harshly, and drew somewhat aside, 
toward the doorway. Then Friar Lorenzo, 
bedding low above the woman, shaken 
between his fears and his pity, listened to 
her confession. But she had not yet fin- 
ished, when the grim watcher strode for- 
ward, caught the friar by his lean, tremb- 
ling arms, and cried, ‘‘Have done! thou 
art making pretexts! Too long this 
wretched woman has lived already!” and 
so, against her wild entreaties and the 
friar’s protests, he dragged the minister 
away and thrust him forth into the 





street. 


ing upon a buckler, and the two glimmered | 


naked arms outstretched by her sides, and | 


An observer | 
of more worldly knowledge than Friar | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


JULY 4, i$? 








The friar, half-stunned, yet half-desper- 
| ate with the thoughts awakened by his 
| forebodings, and the tale heard from the 
| woman, called, prayed, and knocked, beat- 
|ing his frail hands on the heavy bronze- 
| bossed portal in a very frenzy. But the 
| massive wood gave back only the sound of 
| his blows, and that but dully. At last, 
|despairing, he hastened from the spot 
| with so hurried and uncertain a step that 
the few wayfarers who now began to 
j}appear in the street shrunk aside from 
him with more of awe than reverence, and 
|murmured: “Oh! the poor padre! his 
many penances have made him mad.” 

Friar Lorenzo was half distracted, most 
of all with doubts as to his divided duty. 
Did his priestly vows as to the inviolabil- 

|ity of confession exact silence as to what 
| had happened? Did the duties of human- 
ity and justice demand that he give up to 
investigation and punishment the doer or 
would-be doer of what, he was convinced, 
was a foulcrime? And so, seeking to tem- 
porize for guidance, he would fain tell his 
heads to temporize and calm his giddied 
senses. But his rosary swung not at his 
side! and a flash of thought reminded him 
| that he had laid it upon the conch beside 
the doomed woman. That decided him. 
No fragment of the divine, thrice-sancti- 
fled true cross must be left to the unhbal- 
lowed hands of that grisly, scoffing mon- 
ster. 

Thus Friar Lorenzo set off with eager 
though trembling speed for the Palace of 
Justice, that stood then, as it stands now, 
fronting on the great square Zocalo, or 
main piazza, and at right angles to the 
cathedral and sagrario. On the bridge 
spanning the canal before the palacio, he 
met a patrol just setting out on the last 
round before sunrise. The friar halted 
before them, and, with knotted tongue 
and parched, stammering lips, gasped 
forth his story. The officer of the patrol 
sped back to the guard-room to summon 
the alcalde, and a moment later the squad 
was rattling along ata swinging pace, the 
friar, whose exhaustion was evident, 
borne on the clasped hands of two stout 
soldiers. Following his directions, they 
paused at last before the wide zaguan of a 
house in the Calle de Olmedo. ‘It was 
here,” the priest said, shivering. 

The officer raised the brazen battle-axe 
of the knocker, and clashed it against its 
buckler; but no challenging voice nor 
sound of shuffling, sandaled tread came 
back in answer. Again he knocked, more 
loudly, and nu sound arose within but 
hollow echoes. Then the alcalde rapped 
| with his sword, and summoned: ‘Open in 
| the name of the king his justice!” and still 
|no key rattled in the lock, no clink of bar 
|or chain gave promise of ingress. 

By this a crowd had gathered about the 
place—for the most part Indian hucksters, 
| driving their heavy-laden donkeys into 
|the city market, or housebold servants 
thus early out of doors for the daily 

sweeping of the streets. One of these 
|drew near from a house across the way— 
|a woman of more than middle age, bear- 
jing the bundle of long, jointless straws 
| tied up with a string that make the short, 
‘handleless brooms of Mexico. 
| *Senors, your worships summon in vain,” 
| she said, with somewhat of wonder break- 
| ing through the composure of her bearing; 
| *this house has long been vacant.” 

Friar Lorenzo turned in asort of rage 
upon her, his meekness overborne by his 
distress of body and his soul’s solicitude. 
\**Wouldst say I lie, impious one? Shall a 
priest not know where he has heard con- 
fession? But it was here, I tell ye! Open! 
| open! nor tarry for her prating, lest the 
crime be done within our very hearing.” 


The women’s dark face flushed. She 
seemed a decent body, and her countenance 
| was full of intelligence beyond the common 
as she replied witb protest as positive as 
respectful : 

**Nay, his reverence, she were, indeed, a 
bold and irreverent woman who would dis- 
pute the word of Friar Lorenzo—aye! I 
know his fame for holiness, as who does 
not among the humble ones of Mexico? 
But his reverence is less young than he 
once was, and these daybreak lights are 
uncertain, so that to mistake one house for 
another is easy. Humbly dol assure ye 
that never once has this door been opened 
in the fifty years that I have lived across 
there, and my mother, who was portress 
before me, has often said that never in her 
time had the house a tenant.” 

‘“‘But open! open!” Friar Lorenzo shout- 
ed. Then the officer, impressed in spite of 
himself by this strange excitement and in- 
sitence, bade his men take up a massive 
viga, or roof-beam of cedar, that lay where 
some workmen had been repairing an azo- 
tea, and, poising it amongthem, the 
patrolmen again and again dashed the 
heavy timber,-in the guise of a battering- 
ram, against the door-leaves, whose heavy 
planks crashed loudly at the impacts; then 
the bolts sprung open, and into the zaguan 
poured the gathered gazers. No sight or 
sound of life greeted the incursion. Once 
inside the zaguan, it was no hard matter to 
shatter the heavy, antiquated padlock that 
held tke door giving to the side room; that 
clumsy defence was, indeed, half-eaten 
away with rust and verdigris, and down 








from the corners of the doc 

veritable curtains of congue a to 
thick and velvety, like ancient —_ 
The door fell inward with a crash ¢ pe 
honey-combed wood, and eve 2 
but one retreated a step or ty 
unknownness before them 


Ualy Pris 
Lorenzo pushed forward, wit) an = 
ness that vanquished his decr: ptitade a 
then from the further corner came bi 


voice : 
“Said I not so? And will ye . 
longer, unbelievers? This was the + 
indeed! They have taken away +) 
less lady ; ye must seek her, but + 
of the place I show ye! Here jt 





pile of rubbish, mine own ¢ pln 
made of olive-stones from Ge semane:* 
and he came forth, as the chief of 
patrol caught a cresset from the hand 


huckster, and blew into a pungent 
slumbering bit of ocotl (Mexican pitch-pi 

or light-wood,) and went forward ¢ " sis 
curiously, with his short sword, among the 
shapeless heap that the friar had abandor 
doned. : 

“This rubbish—why! lads! ricias 
Here is a wristlet, rings, a great bro ads 
incrusted with gold and gems—a collet of 
major diamonds—aye! we have foupa 
bonanza! and—what is this?” He clapped 
his hand upon a long mass, black as fet. in 
the red light, and with one swift swees 
held it aloft, as high as his head, whence j 
fell to the knees of him. Then he dropped 
it witha gesping cry of terror “ "Ns 
hair! a woman’shair. And--graciousG 
See that! the hair of a dead woman!” For 
as he stirred that dense black veil fr 
coils and crouchings where it had 
unknown years, a smallish sku g kept 
in position by its once crown of glory 
rolied forward and touched his russet boot 
And from the dread crumbling relics now 
arose a dire odor of mortality, whose war: 
ing of dissolution and decay sent the stout 
soldiers and their commander rushing, with 
one accord, away from the bones and t 
diamonds, hustling the peeping 
them. 

‘*Aye, Padre Friar Lorenzo!” 
alcalde; ‘‘now, whata blessed thing it Is 
we have a holy man among us! Father, e 
el nombre de Jesus, Maria, y Jose” (in the 


u 


name of Jesus, Mary Jand Joseph), “purg 


ce it 


mm ¢ 
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mob before 


called the 


and purify us of this vile contact?’ And 
he would have knelt before Friar Lorenx 
Buta sturdy artisan, who had just sent 
his great red copper kettle rolling across 
the dankly mossed stones of the court, 4s 


he dropped it in the effort to catch the 
sinking figure—this grimy Christian called 
out: 

“Stand back! give him the good God's 
air, ye doughty soldiers! Ah! no, it beips 
not! his eye is fixed, his face is ashen—his 
body grows a dead weight. Aye, 
see you not that this sainted Friar Lo.enzo 
is dying, for never yet lived through the 
the day a priest who confessed one already 
dead—and how many years think ye have 
lain yonder, whither he led us, the morta 
parts of the poor lady ye cricd out that ye 
had found there?” 
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Should Have It in The Hou» 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Leve 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment. 


Une ANY OT Ht 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


ORICINATED 
In 1810 


By an Old Family Physician. 
OOTHING, HEALING, PENETRATIN 
Generation After Generation 

Have Used It. 


~~ a me oi 
OurreAL~ 
Have Survived for Eighty Years? 


In use over 40 YEARS in one fami y va 
onwson & Ce It is ty ears Sines mon 
me. TAK —- 1 NF i 1M been 
‘years | have used it in ms 
fren er ee the best and safest far ¥ va ‘A 
be found, used internal or extern® “ote ae 
INGALLS, Deacon 2d Baptist Chu Bey re 
Stops Pain, Cramps, Inflammat re : 
magic. Cures Croup, Asthma, \ — G mime Back 
Morbus, Diarrhoea, Rheumatisy “ - 
Stiff Joints and Strains, | ue '« 
M cts. Six $2.0. L 8. JOH 


sencres, 
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DESK EXCHANCE. 


ee OB 
& We can show the largest line of Desks in Bost 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Second-hand Desks 


d Exchsnged. 
\Bought, Sold ané ®** 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 
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SULY 16 


cOLUMBUS cITY 
MINING, 
MANUFACTURING 


ANID 


DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, 


1 Beacon Street, 





BOSTON, MASS, 


Wil’ offer, for a short}: 


lime only, a _ limited 


amount of its Treasurv 


Stock 


$1.00 


PER SHARE. 


39.00 


PER VALUE. 


PAIDUP AND NON- ASSESSABLE 


This Stock participates in the 


Profits accruing from the Sale of 
Lands, Royalties on Iron, Manga- | 
nese, Fire Clay, Brick Clav, Stone 
Quarries, Stumpage 


of Timber, 
Rentals of 4 


otels, Farm Lands, 
of Street Railways, 


Electric Light Plants, Water-Works, 


Franchises 


a 
nd other profits coming from ally 


th 
© other resources of the Come | 
pany, 


$500,000 
Worth of Lots 


ALREADY SOLD, 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
FAST EXPRESS TRAINS, 


VIA 


HOOSAC TUNNEL 
ROUTE, 


SARATOGA :: 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted). 


Leave Arrive 
Boston. Saratoga. 
9.00 A. M..... DAY EXPRESS..........3 3.35 P. M. 
11.00 A. M.....SARATOGA SPECIAL. 4.30 P.M, 
11.30 i, Mees - PASSENGER...........+. 7.30 P.M. 


Elegant Palace Parlor Cars. 

For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats iu Parlor Cars 

or further information, apply at 250 Wasning- 
ton street, or at Passenger Station, Cause . 
way street, Boston. » BR. WATSON, 

E Gen. Pass. — 





Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 


Bass Point, Naha 


Steamers leave pans WHARF (weather 
permitting) as follows: 

For Bass Point, week days and Sundays, 9.30, 
11.00 A.M.; 12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.30, 8.25 P.M. Ke- 
turn, 10.30 * M.; 12. 15, 2.00, 3.45, 5. 15, 7. 00, 9. 30 P.M. 

For Nahant, week days, 9.30 A. M.; 12.30, 2.30, 
3.30, 5.00, 630 P.M. Return, 8.00, 11 00 A M.; 1.45, 
3.25, 4.35, 6.05 P.M. SUNDAYS, 9.30 A.M.; 5.00,6.30 
P.M. Return, 8. 00, 11.00 A.M.; "6.40 P.M. 

Steamers land at New harf, Bass Pdint 
grounds. Hotel enlarged and grounds extensively 
pny ed. Band Voncerts day and evening ; music 
for dancing. Take Kast Boston Ferry cars direct 
to wharf. Fare 25c. each way; children, lic 
Tickets sold on wharf. Special rates for parties 
by applying to J. A. FLANDERS, Eastern agent, 
Clyde line, 201 Washington street, Moston. 


SPECIAL SALE 


— OF — 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


A LARGE STOCK OF 
French and English Wall Papers, 


at leas than half the cost of importation. Alsoa 

complete stock of the latest designs and colorings, 

from the best American manufacturers, which we 
uarantee to sell lower than any other huuse in 
soston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


12 CORNHILL, Next door to Washing- 
ton Street. 


C. A. SHAW & © 


Solicitors of 


American and Foreign Patents, 


And Experts and Counsellors itn 
Patent Causes. 


NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON.’ 


Personal attention given to all applications. 
Fee for services may be contingent on allowance 
if desired. 


Baaintaee WILKES. 


TRIAL 2.44, STANDARD BRED, 


Sire, RED WILKES, sire of Red Bell, 2.114%, and 
| 63 others in 2.30 list, 13 being in 2.20 list. 
Dam, MOLLY, by Williams’ Mambrino sire of 
cane of Santa Claus, 2.1734,and Mambrino Wilkes, 

2.28%, etc. ~_ 4 produced Rachael B., 2.28, 
(dam of Raven, 2.26% at three rs). 

Braintree Wilkes is a very Tonasome, stylish, 
seal brown horse, foaled in Kentucky in 1883, 16 
hands, 1/50 unds. 

Will stand season 1892, to close August 15, at 
| Samos of Fayette No thrup, No. Adams, 
8. 

Terms $25 to warrant mare in foal, $2 payable 
at time of service, balance when mare foals. 

Catalogue mailed on application. 


Cc. G. LEONARD, Prop.. 
bi sara nancies Vt. 











EW. D. WHISKEY 


Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail or expres 
Promptly attended to. 


DILXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf. 


MISS O. L. JOST, 





Stenographer and Type-Writer, 


1120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
~ Telephone, Boston, 3342 





Room 75. 





SEND FOR 1892 EDITION OF 


SUMMER HES = 


AMONG 
THE 


ALONG 
THE 


GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT 


AND 


SHORES LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


ISSUED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION BY THE 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD. 





N ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATED BOOK oesteiainn a SELECTED number of the 
best family homes for entertaining Summer Guests at prices ranging from $4 to $10 per week. 
Also list of best hotels, with description and rates, mailed free on application to T. HM. HANLEY, 


N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, 
Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 


RAYMOND’ Ss 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. | 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston in July, August and 
September for 


65 SUMMER TOURS 


of Five Days to Four Weeks to the Principal 
Resorts of New England, Canada and the Middle 
States, including : 

Saratoga, Lake George and Champlain, 
and Ausable Chasm. 

The White, Catskill, and 
Mountains 

Niagara Falls. the Thousand Islands, 
Montreal, Quebec and the Saguenay. 

Isles of Shoais, Mt. Mesert and Moose- 
head Lake. 

The Maritime Provinces. 

Gettysbur Laray Caverns, Natural 
Bridge, Old Point Comfort and Washing- 
ton. 


Adirondack 


the 
the 


Excurstons to “Alaska, outward 7 
Canadian Pacific Route, homeward through 
Yellowstone National Park, ouiy 9 ani 23. 

Tours to Colorado and the Yellowstone 
National Park, August 9 and 29; to the Yel- 
lowstone Park and return, and to the senew 
stone Park and the Pacific Coast, Sepvember 5 


Send for descr tive cireular, mentioning 
whether Summer, Alaska or Yellowstone book is 
desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington St., (Opposite School St.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FITCHBURG .". RAILROAD 
Passenger Trains. 


On and after Sum 1, 1802, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
6, 45 fis A.M. ee eee for Troy and 


re a " EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
a Mt. ACCOMMODATION og Troy and 


li. 3 ones Parlor car to Tro 
r 3 00 ¢ DAILY EXPRESS, with Slee moging 
a. ‘to Chicago via wins ara Falls 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis vig. = an Central and Wabash Rys 
Bx XPRESS, with Sleeping 
Baitslo. 


FOR BELLOWS PALLA, | SUREENSTOR, 8T 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL 


8, 00: fe ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
10 3 rc 7 - prac t gemema FLYER, Parlor 
' 


3 05 2: Care to Mon 


. M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
7, 0 re M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
* Daily. 


to Montreal. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Be Art. 
Soston, Mass. 


NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather 
permitting): 


FOR HULL (Pemberton Landing), at 9.30, 
10.45, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 
P.M.; Return, 8.55, ll 20, A.M.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 


P. 
¢. Pier), at 10.45 A.M.; 2,30 
Ae, Return, 4.10, 6.50 P.M. 


DOWNER LANDING, at 10.45 A.M.; 
2.30,5.15P.M. Return, &.40 A.M.; 12.00 M.; 3.55, 
6.35 P.M. 

FOR NANTASKET (all the way by boat), at 
9.30, 10.3, 11.30 A.M. ; 12.80, 1.30 2.20, 3.00, 3 30, 4.50, 
6.15 P.M. Return, 8.00, 11.00 A.M.; 12.30,1.00, 2.00, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 P.M. 

FOR NASTASKET (boat and rail, via Pem- 
berton), at 9.30, 10.45, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30, 230, 
3.80, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 P.M. Return, 11.02 A.M.; 12.32, 
1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.87' 8.02, 9.33 P.M. 

Boat leaves HINGHAM for BOSTON at 8.30 


Fare by Boat, or Boat and Rail, 25 cts., 
each way. 
G. P. estas General neni 


ars to 





OWN YOUR HOME. 


We buy the = oe and build the 
building for you. 


We have the most perfecs wien of handling rea 
estate by co-operation. Call and everything wil 
be explained to you, or send for prospectus 
Every month’s reat * pay goes towards paying 
for your property. No capital required 


200 ASSOCIATES 


Real Estate Co.,7 Temple Pl., Room 65 


or 8S. W. CUMMINGS, G. P. A., Central 





New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at3 00 P. M., due at Termini 
8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches, Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated bysteam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

Cc. S. MELLEN, General Manager. 

A. C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


YARMOUTH S. S. CO. 


CLIMITED) 


Boston to Yarmouth 


CONNECTING FOR ALL POINTS IN 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


The New Fast Steamer, Boston, 


During June, from south side Lewis Wharf, 
Boston, every Tuesday and Friday, at 12 o’clock, 
noon. From Yarmouth every Wednesday, and 
Saturday Evening. 


SEVENTEEN HOURS ONLY AT SEA. 


Send 25 cents in Stamps for our Elegantly 
Illustrated ‘‘Guide Book” to Nova Scotia. For 
Tickets, Staterooms and Folders, address JOHN 
G. HALL & CO., 64 Chatham st.; THOMAS C, 
COOK & SON, 332 Washington st.: RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB, 296 Washington st.; W. H. EAVES 
Parker House, Boston. 

J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 


2—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 


8~—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 

4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 
TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOTA, 
REACHED FROM 8ST. PAUL AND MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 


2—Where renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 


3—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and that is more jthan 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 
a life time. 

4—Where there are good school, church, postal, 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveziepees equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 
free. Addresss 


F. l. WHITNEY, 


St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 


A. C. HARVEY, 








228, Washington St., Boeton, Mass. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest ‘U.S. Gov’t Report. 
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You can have this 
Desk or beautiful 
Piano Lamp or a 
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us—direct from factory to con- 
sumer, and save all middle- 
men’s and dealers’ profits. 
Remember, *‘Sweet Home" 
Family Soap is an extra fine 
pure Soap, made from refined 
tallow and vegetable oils. On 
account of its firmness and purity 
each cake will do double the 
work of common cheap soaps. 


ur ComBINATIO contains a large supply of the 
wet | As and thoes oR? ones made, and wit give sat- 
isfaction to the most fastidious person. We have been manufact- 
uring Soaps for over 17 years, and operate one of the largest 
and best equipped plants in this country, having a capacity of 
fifteen million pounds a year. 


The “Chautauqua Desk” 


isa‘'thing of mrs and will be “a joy forever” to all who pos- 
sessone. It is artistically designed, complete in appointments, a 
model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of ten homes 
lack—a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, study- 
ing, drawing, etc., etc., which will be used and appreciated by 
every member of the ower ¢ 

Itis made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed finish, 
with brass trimmings. It stands five (5) feet high,is two and a 
half (2\) feet wide and ten and a half (10%) inches deep. 

Itis aperfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book 
shelves, a a Ay ony for bric-a-brac, seven eas for papers, 
compartments for letter paper, ink, etc. hen placed in your 
home, filled with books which you prize, and ornamented With 
the gifts of friends, it will become a centre of attraction, and you 
will grateful to us for adding a new pleasure to your lite. 

YOU RUN NO RISK. 
We do not ask you to re- 
mit in advance, or take any 
chances. We morely ask per. 
= mission to send you a DESK 
and Combination Box, and if 
after 30 days’ trial you are 
fully convinced that the goods are all elaim, 
can then pay the bill—$10.00. 
satisfied in every way, no ch 
what you have used and we w. take the Box and 
3% sway at our own expense, HOW CAN WE 

O MORE? If you want either of the Lamps 

of the Desk, state it in your order. 


__T] PJ J 1 eh 
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Some people prefer to send cash with order—we do 
not ask it—but if you remit in advance, we will place 
in the Bow, in addition to all the other extras named, 
a valuable present for the lady of the house. Where 
bowes are paid for in advance, we ship same day 
order is received. All other orders are filled in their 
regular turn. Persons remitting in advance can 
refunded without argument or 
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fhave their 
comment if the Box, Lamp or Desk does not prove 


all they expect. PRICE OF BOX COMPLETE, 
ONLY $10.00, including the DESK or LAMP. 














Wecan refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home 
Soap for om 4 years and still order at regular intervals, also Bank ef 
Buffale, Ba ee Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New 
York ; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any other Banker in the 
United States. Also R. G. Dun & Co, and the Bradstreet Co. 
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- Easy as an Uld Shoe 
When You First Put It On. 


Old iN Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stores: 


é 


ee 


Pittsburg 
Free! 
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‘THE CRAWFORD SHOE 
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WM. H. LYNCH & co, 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers 


STORE AND ITALIAN aw 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotele e& 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Cove: oa 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS. 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WeDDings 





NINGs 





Tents of Every Description Made to order, and & 





a@ AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE Wiyr; Ruy 


144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 


| MEMORIAL yy 


Muth 


Classic, a 
Appropriate, 
Excellently 
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Pittsburg Onyx | Executed 
\ Banquet Lamp aT | " 

| FREE na 

} STERLIN 
If you will buy one of 4 
our Combination Boxes EITHER THIS | PRICES 
of “Sweet Home” Soap BEAUTIFUL Coffee Size. - - $1: - 
and Toilet Articles, which ee > ies, 
we sell on trial too. PIANO LAMP Tea Size, - 

You mMusrT Have SOAP— Orange Size. - - 9 
only “question. is where you OR A ‘ — 
sh i buy it; we make it a'de- be | Gilt Bowls, 25c. ext: 
cided object for you to buy of i 


ONYX 
BANQUET LAMP cage pian 


MANUFACTURED AD 
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Pat. applied for 


GEO. E. HOMER, : 


45 WINTER ST., BOSst0!. 


a 


: ————— 
EACH BOX CONTAINS 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (fu!! size).. 86.00 


> SWEET HOME ” Family Soap, 
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enough to last an average family one year. Has no superior. . aicsseanges Ty oy dudes oes st 
f y a. & ( South hurch, 3 ke 
IX BOXES BORAXINE, a New and Won- 1-10 FU eee oe ee na 
derful Dtenovesy | How to Wash Clothes Without evan Sener — 
Boiling or Rub ing, Cannot Possibly Injure the Fabric. | “Boston Bean,” “Easter 
Simple—Easy—Efficient. / each package ts a coupon for 10c., ga Sent Postpaid on I er 
payable in goods—worth i Alb... ...ccccccceccnseeserssessenes 1.10 | —_ . » 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. 60 | rT 
An exquisite beautifier. Imparting a velvety softness to the 
skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, | | 
redness, blotches, pimples and imperfections from the face, } 
Especially adapted for the nursery or children’s use. MPANY 
One Bottle Modjeska Perfume, 4 peuicare, refined, +30 ' 
delicious perfume. Most popular and lasting made. LIFE INSURANCE C0 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap..... 30 POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bathing. MASSACHUSETTS. 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. .25 ABGETS, Dec. 81, 1900... §22,015.596.98 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap............ 30 LIABILITIES....... - 19,893,085 a 
One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, Delight- .25 $2, 155,841.73 
fully Pleasant, Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands os 
and Lips. 
One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder........ ie oS LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, swectens the breath. ssued atthe old life rate pre ' 
One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, Refined, .25 Annual Cash distribut 
Lasting. 4 nas endorsed thereon ¢ 
tve Olicy has 107 . na 
One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap.............. .30 render and paid-up insurance values to wh 
insured is entitled by the Mas ane 7 


Pamphlets, rates and \ 
application to the Company's 


BENZ. F. STEVENS. President 


Price of Articles if Bought Separately - - $11.00 
DESK or Lamp if Bought of Dealer.--. . 10.00 











WM. B. TURNER, Asst. 6 


i aeolian 3 
a $21 00 JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President 
Of & GRATIS. 1 8. F. TRULL, Secretary, _— 


ESTABLISHED 1875. INCORPORATED 1892. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 






Al Morphine Hat ared in © 
Ten Ti nd ms who have used “SWEET OPIUM ss No pay til “ 
OME’’ Soap for several years have become to2d dare. eet 


in our Company. 


p Mig, Co. 


BUFFALO,N. Y. 
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Larkin So 


Seneca, Heacock, 
and Carroll Sts. 





tig PER 
Can have their HANDS ANT)? 


ORDER by the skilfulst fihor 


MRS. PEARSON, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
Room 73. 
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—_ SMEN 
MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTU! von St 2a 
611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Wasnng vor and Beach S& 
to Thompson's Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, ©" 7° — Provides | 





45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 


Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave-; 
Distvict,) Boston, nearly opposite PostgOflice. 


ark Sq., pear } — 
= 4 Main St. Chariestov? 





